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To the Teachers of Pennsylvania. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The First Annual Meeting of the Association will 
be held in. Lancaster, commencing Tuesday, 
December 27, 1853. The sessions will be continued 
for three or four days. The active friends of Gene- 
ra! Education throughout the State will be present ; 
and ail who feel themselves interested in the cause 
are respectfully and urgently requested to attend, and 
take part in the discussions and deliberations. 

As stated in the cal] fora previous meeting, it is the 
earnest desire of the present members of the Asso- 
ciation, that it should embrace the Professors and 
Teachers in all grades of Schools in the State. The 
great object proposed to be gained is to lead to more 
liberal and enlightened action upon the part of every 
community,in supporting schools for the proper edu- 
cation of the youth of the State, for the duties of cit- 
izenship: tosecure such additional legislation as may 
be necessary: to infuse into the minds of Teachers 
a love for their profession and a desire to honor it by 
the highest attainments in the performance of their 
responsible trust ; and to give to the cause of Gener- 
al Education such a place in the public mind as its 
high importance demands. Humanity, patriotism, 
religion—every high and holy motive leads to the fos- 
tering and building up of such an Association ; and 
in view of this we ask of the Puurrr and the Press, 
the Preopre and their Representatives, their con- 
tinued and vigorous support. The cause is one ; the 

etion ought to be harmonious: the cause is univer- 
2 emancipation from the thraldom of ignorance; 
the action must be spontaneous, cheerful and unti- 
ring. 





Addresses may be expected from G. M. Warton, 
Esq., of Philada., and from Prof. Jacosus, D. D., of 
Pittsburg. 

Business prepared by the last meeting to come be- 
fore the next meeting— 


1. A memorial to the Legislature of Penasylvania 
on the subject of Normal Schools. Committee— 
Thos. H. Burrowes, J. H. Brown, Prof. J. Thompson. 


2. The Primary School—the Teacher and the 
Mode of Teaching. Committee—A. M. Gow, J. P. 
Wickersham. 8S. D. Ingram. 


3. District School Libraries. Committee—Rev. 
C. Plotts, P. A. Cregar, T. R. Hashard. 


4, Examination of Teachers. Committee—L. Os- 
good, John Gregory, M. Gantz. 

5. State and County Superintendents. Commit- 
tee—Elias Schneider, Geo. A. Piper, W. W. Dick- 
son. 


6. School Discipline. Committee—R. N. Avery, 
T. F. Thickstun, L. H. Eaton. 


Arrangements have been made for a liberal deduc- 
tion from the usual fare on the Railroads, in favor of 
persons attending the Association; the hospitable 
city of Lancaster will welcome the members; the 
Committees on the subjects above named will spare 
no pains to make their reports interesting and valu- 
able, and every inducement justifies the expectation 
of a large, enthusiastic and profitable meeting. 


Wu. Travis, 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 

J. M. Barnett, 

S. D. Incram, 

Geo. A. Piper, 
Executive Committee. 





REDUCTION OF FARE. 
Cana Commissioners’ OFrice, 
HarrissurG, Nov. 18th, 1853. 
Resolved, That excursion tickets issued over the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Rail Road and the Alle- 
ghany Portage Rail Road, to Teachers, Controllers 
and Directors of Public Schools, and to all other per- 
sons desiring to attend the State Educational Conven- 
tion to be held in Lancaster on the 27th, 28th and 
29th of December, shall be charged half fare on the 
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Columbia and Alleghany Portage Rail Roads. Pro- 
vided: the contractors for carrying passengers make 
a corresponding reduction ; and Provided further that 
the Pennsylvania Rail Road Company and the Har- 
risburg and Lancaster Rail Road Company, sha! car- 
ry such passengers at half price over their roads re- 
spectively. 
Extract from the Journal 
Tuomas L. Wixson, 
Secretary. 
The Pennsylvania Rail Road Company and other 
companies will agree to this liberal measure of the 
Canal Board. 





Local Arrangements. 
Proceedings of the School Board of Lancaster. 

Whereas, The annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association, will commence in 
Fulton Hall in this city, on Tuesday, Dec. 27 and 
continue at least three days: 

And Whereas, It becomes the city of Lancaster to 
afford a cordial reception to the members of the As- 
sociation: Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Board, representing the chief, 
Educational interests of the city, will cordially wel- 
come the State Teachers’ Associaton.to Lancaster. 

Resolved, That Rev. N. A. Keyes, T.H. Burrowes,J. 
Wise, H. Stoek and B. F. Shenk, be a committee, on 
the part.eof this Board, to adopt such measures as 
shall secure the comfortable accommodation of the 
members of the Association and promote the success 
of their meeting. 





Proceedings of Lancaster Co. Ed. Association. 

Resolved: That the members of this association 
and all the Teachers of the county are respectfully 
urged to attend the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association which is to commence in this 
city on Tuesday, Dec. 27th, 1853. 

Resolved: That the officers of this association be 
a committee to take such measures as they may deem 
proper, to promote the success of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in conjunction with such other commit- 
tee or committees as may be appointed in the city of 
Lancaster. 

The officers are J. P. Wickersham, Jacob Bower, 
Benjamin Herr, D. 8. Kieffer, E. Lamborn and Jos. 
Gibbons, 





Proceedings of the Lancaster city Teachers’ Soc. 

Resolved: That the members of this society learn 
with pleasure that the Penna. State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting in this city on 
27th of Dec. next. 

Resolved: That Misses O'Donnell, Musser, 
Smith, Miller,and Benner be a committee of recep- 
tion, on the part of this society,to receive such ladies 
from a distance as may attend the State Association. 





( Members of the State Association are request- 
ed on their arrival in this city, to proceed directly to 
Fulton Hall, where they will find the committee of 
reception. 





Crosse or THE YEAR :—This number will close the 
term of subscription of all our subscribers, whose 
year commenced in January, most of whom reside 
in Lancaster County. Hereafter the rule of not send- 





ing the Journal a second year, without subscription, 
will be adhered to without exception, even in this 
county. All, therefore, who desire to continue will 
please to re-subscribe at an early date, as it is impor- 
tant for us to know what number of copies shall be 
needed. 

The support of all the early friends of the Journal 
is still needed, and their continued countenance will 
be even a greater favor than their dollars. To such, 
however, as may conclude now to withdraw their 
support, we return sincere thanks for past favors, 
without the slightest ill feeling at the separation. 





Tue Banner Counties.—Mr. E. Schneider of 
Pottsville and Mr. Wm. Travis of New Castle have 
both redeemed their pledgesat the Pittsburg meeting 
of the State Association, that Schuylkill and Law- 
rence counties should each send 100 subscribers to 
the Pa. School Journal before the Lancaster meet- 
ing. We know not whether the Jourual makes good 
schools where it most circulates, or whether good 
schools make subscribers to the Journal: but one 
thing is certain, that in counties to which the largest 
number of Journals go, there is most improvement 
in educational matters; so that, merely as a sign of 
improvement, we should like to get numerous sub- 
scribers from every county. 





Nortu Wasuincton, WestmoreLaAnp Co.—The 
arrangement by which the Teachers of this District 
are allowed one day monthly to meet for mutual im- 
provement, is an admirable one, and reflects the 
highest credit on the liberal Board of Directors, who 
have the good sense to see all its advantages. We 
shall be much mistaken if even one year do not work 
wonders in North Washington. 





Cuesrer County Tracuers’ Instrruts: — The 
intelligent and determined committee who are 
charged with the calling and arrangements of this 
important body, are at work in good earnest. They 
have fixed on the week commencing on the third 
Monday in April, 1854 as the time, and West Ches- 
ter as the place; and are now actively engaged both 
in procuring the very best instructors, and in arous- 
ing the Teachers of the County to the importance 
of the measure. What is Berks doing ? 





Wasuineton ano Scuuyixim. County Epvca- 
TIONAL AssociaTions.—The proceedings of these spi- 
rited bodies will be read with great interest. Such 
men as Schneider and Gow are needed in many 
counties. They are just beginning to reap their re- 
ward. The co-operation of the Professors of the 
Washington Colleges in the Common School move- 
ment is no less creditable to them than it is remark- 
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able for its uniqueness. When will Professors and 
Professional men see their duty, as well as their true 
interest, in this matter ? 





JUDGE JONES’ ADDRESS. 

The large extract, to be found in this number, 
from the Agricultural address lately delivered by J. 
Richter Jones in Susquehanna County, deserves an 
attentive perusal. Except in the matter of “ reorga- 
nizing the school system,” the address is eloquent, 
sound and exceedingly well timed. It has often 
struck us as strange that farmers do not perceive 
their danger of falling far in the rear of towns people, 
in matters of mental culture and general intelligence, 
by the neglect of their schools, while the towns are 
rapidly building up and improving theirs. As a 
class their danger in this respect is imminent: and 
Judge Jones’s warning and appeal are therefore most 
appropriate. But he uses the wrong word when he 
urges the reorganization of the Common School 
System. He means its organization, in the country. 
Let it be first fairly put into operation and tried be- 
fore being condemned. The main difficulty hereto- 
fore has been that such men as he do not take hold 
of the system, as it is, and put it to the test. If they 
thus find that it does not possess every essential pow- 
er and facility for the accomplishment of its great 
object, it will then be time enough to talk of re-or- 
ganizing. Itis true, the system needs some impor- 
tant additions; but even as itis, a vigorous, intelli- 
gent, determined Board of Directors can, any where, 
be it in country, or town, make it teach all, and 





teach them cheaply, well and fittingly. Let it first 
be organized. 
LOCATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL 


HOUSES. 

The following well-timed and judicious remarks 
from a late No. of the American Republican, pub- 
lished in West Chester, are worthy of all attention. 
We have often spoken on this subject, and now glad- 
ly give our readers the advantage of other thought 
and knowledge : 


Tue Pennsyivanta Scuoot Journat.—We have 
received the November No. of this useful publication 
edited by the Hon. T, H. Burrowes. There is much 
in it to interest those who have the cause of educa- 
tion at heart, and we are sure it ought to have a wide 
spread circulation. 

We know not whether the Journal has ever spo- 
ken ona subject which has haunted our mind for a 
long time. If it has not, we earnestly hope that its 
influence may be given to the matter, because we 
look uron it as an evil of so great a magni- 
tude, that some effort at least, ph to be used to 


correct it. We allude to the destructiveness of 
American children, and this characteristic is no 
where more clearly shown, than in and about our 
road-side School Houses. Benches and desksare cut 
and carved, the edifice is mutilated at every point of 


bears unmistakeable evidence of Vandalism. We 
are unwilling to point out the evil without suggest- 
ing a remedy. Our views may be set down as too 
imaginative for this practical age, and that they can- 
not be applied as a corrective, but nevertheless we 
shall give them as we have given them before, to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools at Harrisburg. 

In the first place we select a lot on which to build 
our country school houses, that is as barren, lonely 
and uninteresting as possible. In most cases, there 
is not a blade of grass, tree or shrub on the premises. 
The building is either erected immediately on the 
road, or the Jot is thrown open without the sligtest 
enclosure. Who ever saw a district school house 
with a neat fence around the lot! It is a sight that 
has never met the eye, unless it was a rough fence 
that the adjoining farm needed, to keep cattle out. 

Suppose you select a half acre of good ground, 
erect a neat school house, displaying some architec- 
tural taste, in the centre of the lot. Lay the grounds 
out tastefully, and plant them with hardy shrubs, 
and flowers. Make the interior of the building com- 
fortable, and scrub it out once a week. Surround 
the whole with a strong plain pallisade fence with a 
gate in front, and let it be handsomely white-wash- 
ed, and then appeal to the boys and girls to protect 
the premises from the spoiler. ‘Tel! them that it is 
their temple of learning, and excite their pride to 
keep it in good order. This would be our corrective. 
It may be visionary, and would utterly fail of its ob- 
ject, but we should like to see it tried. Who will 
get up the model Country School House, with a com- 
petent teacher well paid, and the school kept open 
ten months in the year at least !—American Repub- 
lican. . 

By turning to page 20 vol 1 of the Journal, the 
reader will find the description of a neat, plain, 
country schocl-house. Next on page 307 may be 
found a statement of the means by which the Teach- 
er effected its improvement. On page 418 the edi. 
tors views on the subject of location may be found ; 
and on page 387 the plan and interior arrangements 
of a Country School House. In addition to this we 
shall shortly give drawings and descriptions of school 


room furniture. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

A child was lately punished in one of the Common 
Schools of New York for refusing to read in a ver- 
sion of the Bible disapproved by the parent. Mr. 
Randall, the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, decided that the Teacher possesses no such 
power, in the following strong and right language. 


“IT believe that the Holy Scriptures, and especially 
the portion of them known as the New Testament, 
are proper to be read in schools, by pupils who have 
attained sufficient literary and mental culture to un- 
derstand their import. I believe they may, asa mat- 
ter of right, be read as a class book by those whose 
parents desire it. But Iam clearly of the opinion 
that the reading of no version of them can be forced 
on those whose consciences and religion object to 
such version. 

Assuming the facts stated in the complaint to be 
true, I consider the conduct of the teacher, Margaret 
Gifford, to be not only unwarrantable, but barbarous. 








attack, and everything in and around the premises 


That she should not only “ ignominiously expel’’ the 
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pupil, but that she should gratuitously inflict a pre- 
liminary castigation on a child of tender years, who 
pleaded the ‘commands of his parents and the pre- 
cepts of his religion” against the obeyal of her orders, 
betrays feelings as unusual to her sex as repugnant 
to the mild teachings of that Gospel, which, [ trust, 
with honest, though certainly with mistaken zeal, 
she was attempting touphold. Perhapsshe deserves 
a lesser measure of reprehension if she acted, as it 
would appear, though it is not expressly stated, under 
the direction of the trustees. But neither the trus- 
tees, the majority of the people of the district, the 
town superintendent, nor all these united, would 
have the power to authorize such an outrage. This 
department was established to protect the rights of 
all in the equal and peaceable enjoyment of the 
schools instituted by the government, and sustained 
by funds to which those of every faith and creed are 
bound to contribute, in proportion to their property. 
It is the province of the Superintendent to see this 
done, regardless of prejudicc or of numbers. I will 
not shrink from this duty. If the facts set forth in 
the complaint are uncontrovertably made to appear, 
in due form of law, I will, acting in my original or 
appellate jurisdiction, according to the source from 
which Margaret Gifford obtained her certificate of 
qualification to teach, annul such certificate, and 
thus prevent her from teaching a school which can 
share in the public moneys. 





GENESIS III. 19. 


«‘ The farmer of the coming age—master and man- 
ager of steam rather than tyrant of enslaved, toil- 
worn, hungry beasts—shall not need painfully to 
heave the ponderous rock from its base, but will 
rather, by some simple chemical solvent, pulverize it 
to fertile dust, where it lies. To his informed, ob- 
servant mind, the changes of temperature, the suc- 
cession of calm and storm, shall bring no surprise, 
no disaster, being unerringly foreseen and profited 
by the like rotation of the seasons. For his behoof 
the plow shall pursue its unguided, resistless course 
across the spacious landscape, and the following seed 
shal] fall regularly into its appointed place, without 
need of special oversight and guidance. The ine- 
qualities of surface and of soil shal! disappear before 
the steady, unexpensive action of natural forces 
thereon; steam agents shall Joosen and deepen the 
soil to any extent desirable, sweeping down forests 
as a fire does the dry grass of the prairies, and ex- 
tracting roots like a tornado. There is no practical] 
Jimit to the powers at all times presenting themselves 
to do the bidding of man, had he but the talent and 
genius to adapt and apply them. Nature wills that 
the plow, the scythe, the axe, the harvest-wain, shal] 
move forward on their proper errands, as irresistibly, 
inexpensively, as the saw, the throstle, the shuttle, 
and with equally beneficent results.”—Greeley on 
Reform. 


Sciolists—men who have a reputation for science, 
falsely acquired, may lend countenance toa physica] 
absurdity or mechanical impossibility, and the late 
controversy about the capabilities and superiority of 
Ericsson’s air over steam engines, is a proof that 
there are many such; but the man thoroughly versed 
in scientific knowledge, is seldom led astray by a 
deception, and yields only to the force of demonstra- 
tive evidence. In the vast field of nature’s operd- 


tions, it is impossible for any one mind, however 





gifted, to grasp every kind of knowledge with an 
equal degree of certainty. Some men are eminent 
in one branch of knowledge, but know less, probably, 
of a different kind, than other persons who have par- 
ticularly made it their study. A man may be an 
eminent financier, and know nothing of geology ; 
another may be a good physician, and understand bat 
little of mechanics; or an astronomer, and know 
nothing at all of chemistry. Therefore, upon those 
branches opposite to their studies, they are very in- 
competent judges, and their opinions are worth noth- 
ing. It is from the incautious admissions of men 
who have attained distinction in some such narrow 
range of knowledge, whenre arises the mistake, we 
apprehend, of supposing that eminent scientific men 
are ready to admit their belief that natural effects 
may be produced by supernatural causes. The pub- 
lic, who look to names and not to things, and are 
ready to pin their faith upon the sleeve of a great 
man, are ready, if he be eminent for anything, to sup- 
pose that he knows all things equally as well, But 
in order to know the value of an opinion from any 
reputed eminent scientific man, upon any physical 
fact, we must know the character of the person’s 
knowledge who gives the opinion. The opinion of 
twenty eminent men could not make Nature guilty 
of a physical absurdity.—Ledger on Table-turning, 

The “ absurdity ’—more and worse than “ physi- 
cal "—of the first of these extracts, so well charac- 
terised as the fruit of sctolism in the second, consists 
in the conclusion, which it intimates but does not 
expressly state, that science will not only eventually 
so perfect machinery as vastly to decrease, if it do 
not altogether displace, human labor, but will disarm 
the very elements of the power to inflict disaster on 
man. 

When Hailstormometers, Hurricanometers, Vol- 
canometers and Earthquakeometers shall be invent- 
ed, of such forereaching power as to shadow forth the 
coming event, sufficiently long before its arrival to 
enable the * perfected of science” to gather in his 
crop, reach his port, remove his property from the 
mountain, or butcress his house, so as to escape the 
hail, the storm, the lava and the shock ;—when ev- 
ery head of a family shal] not only possess and know 
how to use, but continually watch, this deputy prov- 
idence ;—then and not till then shall he be safe from 
such disasters, and be at liberty to try whether his 
science can also prevent “ the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness,” and “the destruction that wasteth at 
noon-day.” 


When “ perpetual motion” shall be invented to 
work machinery, and the * Philosopher's stone ” dis- 
covered to produce gold wherewith to meet the first 
purchase, then will the “man machine ” be so “ per- 
fected,” as to be in a state of almost rest. We say 
almost,” for still it will be necessary to “ rub” the 
stone to the object to be transmuted, and to “start” 
the wonder-working ever-moving mill ! 

But, seriously, it is deplorable that commanding 
minds will lend their influence to the dissemination 
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of ideas tending to such conclusions. They are in 
opposition to fact, philosophy, history and religion. 

Facts tell us that the improvement and increase of 
machinery do not diminish but add to the amount of 
the manual labor of a community. Where is there 
more labor than in the United States and England, 
with their thousands of Steam Engines and myriads 
of “labor-saving” machines? Where less than 
among the Hottentots of Africa, or the sensual 
islanders of the Pacific ! 

Philosophy teaches that there is no motion without 
resistance or friction, no physical power without a pro- 
ducing agent, no effect without a cause—in a word, 
no result without origina], continued and final effort ; 
and that a state of perfect rest, were such possible, 
would be, as well in manas in mere matter, not only 
the death of efficiency, usefulness and progress, but 
that every approach to it is, because produced by, a 
loss of actual power. 

History confirms all this: the progress of every 
nation in wealth, comfort and civilization, being in 
exact proportion to increase in the amount and re- 
spectability of its labor, which is its power. 

And finally, God himself immutably impressed this 
law on the destiny of our race, when he declared : 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground.” 

It is not denied that a given amount of human la- 
bor, under the improved science of the present day, 
produces much more result than formerly, and that 
this proportion is increasing and will increase. It 
is also admitted that the degradation of labor is less 
and is becoming still less. If both conditions did not 
exist, the world would be in a singular and sad con- 
dition indeed, and one that might seem to justify 
the disbelief in an all powerful and overruling Deity. 
For, if the increased wants of the present age were 
only to be supplied by the mere unassisted manual 
labor of the ruder times, and if labor still remained 
as debased and odious as formerly, then would the 
world not only be absolutely unable to supply its own 
wants, but the very approach towards the fulfilment 
of man’s destiny would seem to decrease his happi- 
ness: to labor being his earthly destiny. Hence, 
and from no other cause, the necessity because the 

purpose of an amelioration of toil, as well as of an im- 
provement in all the aids to toil. But that either will 
ever be permitted by Divine Providence to transcend 
that purpose, and to defeat the very laws which reg- 
ulate it, is an absurdity, which no believer in Reve- 
lation can fear, though he may lament the evils of 
its promulgation. 

These remarks are made to prevent the supposi- 
tion, that those who labor for educational advance- 
ment are believers in the physical or intellectual 


emancipating him from toil,or from liability to suffer 
by the sudden and unforeseen dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, On the contrary, they only hope so to pre- 
pare the immortal being that he shal] cheerfully and 
usefully discharge all the duties and resignedly bear 
all the vicissitudes of this life, whereby he may at- 
tain that which is to come, in which alone there is 
perfect rest, and security and peace. 

As we began we shall conclude these remarks 
with anextract. It is from Professor Faraday on 
table-turning, but is equally applicable to other de- 
lusions, while it suggests a wholesome reflection to 
all who are connected with the education of youth: 


“T think that the system of education that could 
leave the moral condition of the public body in the 
state in which this subject has found it, must have 
been greatly deficient in some very important prin- 
ciple.” 





Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





UNION SCHOOL, Bridgeport, Fayette Co. 

Mr. Burrowres:— Please send your School 
Journal to the “ Bridgeport Union School,” Browns- 
ville, Fayette Co., Pa., and accept the dollar enclosed 
as payment for the same. 

This School has just been opened in a new brick 
buiiding, three stories high, The Directors supposed 
that no more than four rooms would be needed toac- 
commodate the pupils, but the number was so great 
the first day of the Session, that five rooms were ne- 
cessary. Our present number is 281, and all those 
who intend to join the school have not yet come in. 
The sixth room will be furnished as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

We have the different grades common to Union 
Schools. In the first three, the pupils will become 
acquainted with Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geog- 
raphy, and the elements of Arithmetic, Grammar and 
History: in the Academy, they will complete the 
studies commenced in the Lower Departments, and 
take the course in Higher English and Classical 
studies of ordinary Academies. The studies already 
commenced are Grammar, Arithmetic, Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, Watts on the Mind, Nat. Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Geog. of the Heavens, and Latin. We expect 
classes will be formed in Physiology, Greek and 
French. 

The Directors are making appropriate efforts to 
obtain valuable accessions to their library and school 


apparatus. 
L, F. Parker, Supt. 
Bridgeport, Oct. 17, 1853. 


Tue Pusiic Scuoois or PHitapELpura Ciry anp 
Counry.—A copy of the report of the Controllers of 
the Public Schools of the First School District, com- 





“+ perfection of the man-machine,” to the extent of 


prising Philadelphia city and county, for the year 
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1853, has been received by us through the Secretary 
of the Board, Mr. Hemphill. The number of schools 
in the district is 286, an increase of seven from the 
year previous. The number of teachers is 824, an 
increase of 16. The number of pupils attending the 
day-schools is 50,085, an increase of 450. ‘The num- 
ber of children upon register, not able to obtain ad- 
mission, for want of accommodations, is 3,615. The 
whole expenditure for the support of the schools, du- 
ring the year, is $411,303; of this sum $358,714 is 
chargeable to the education of the above-mentioned 
number of children, or $7.16 to each pupil, or, add- 
ing interest on the cost of the buildings, &c., $8.28. 
The cost of supporting the High School, with an at- 
tendance of 512 pupils, is $17,449, or $32,97 for 
each pupil. The cost of supporting the Normal 
School and School of Practice, with an attendance 
of 519 pupils, is $5,796.72 or $10.98 for each pupil. 
The cost of supporting the Grammar, Secondary, 
Primary and Unclassified Schools, with an attend- 
ance of 49,052 pupils, is $335,468,45, or $6.84 for 
each pupil. The cost of furnishing books and sta- 
tionary is 75} cents for each pupil for the year. The 
cost of supporting the night-schools was $16,079.02 
for 7,772, pupils, or $2.17} for each pupil for the 
year. The cost of furnishing books and stationery 
for the night-school pupils (included in the above) is 
134 cents for each pupil for the term. We learn, 
also, from the report, that the new High School 
building is rapidly advancing.—Public Ledger. 


THE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF TYE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The establishment of a College, devoted to those 
sciences which develope and perfect the arts, we re- 
gard as one of the most important educational move- 
ments in this country. There have been established 
Medical Colleges, Dental Colleges, and Colleges of 
Pharmacy, and the arts of the physician, the surgeon 
and the apothecary have felt the impulse, and become 
more elevated and respected. Public confidence in 
the practitioner has kept pace wih his improvement, 
and the whole community daily experience, in in. 
creased health and comfort, the blessings of a thor- 
ough, widely diffused professional education, 

Second only to those arts and institutions, which 
guard life, liberty and happiness, are the arts of in- 
dividual and national progress, and these, aided by 
all the light of modern science, it is the peculiar and 
happy purpose of the Polytechnic College to teach. 

Asa school of engineering alone, it claims, and 
we believe will receive, an extensive patronage.— 
The business of the Civil Engineer, as now followed, 
calls into constant requisition an amount of science 
and skill which renders his one of the most difficult, 
responsible and honorable of human pursuits. From 
the first survey to the successful completion of a 
railroad, questions not merely in mathematics and 
topography, but in geology, chemistry, hydraulics 
and kindred natural sciences constantly recur, and 
on their true solution does the fortunate termination of 
the work depend. Millions have been squandered 
through the ignorance of miscalled engineers. How 
much property has been destroyed, and how many 
human lives jeoparced and sacrificed through faulty 
construction of roads, the statistics of companies in 
this county may hint, but alas! never reveal. In 
the skilful construction of our great lines of inter- 
communication, every traveler is vitally interested ; 
and now that every body travels, we hold that every 





body has reason for congratulation, on the occasion 
of the establishment of an Institution where a thor- 
ough education in all which relates to engineerin 
may be economically and successfully obtained. 

Equally important is the department of mining. 
So extensively distributed throughout the Union is 
our mineral treasure, that there are few States in 
which its development must not become a most im- 
portant science of industry and wealth. 

** Schools of mines” are indispensable to the prep- 
aration of an educated corps of professional miners, 
without which, mining operations must be rather 
games of chance than the sure results of scientific 
foresight and direction. We think it-may be assu- 
med that more than twenty-five per cent. of the whole 
amount annually expended in opening mines and 
building smelting furnaces, might be saved to the 
country, if properly educated men in all cases direc- 
ted the enterprises. Nay more, we do not doubt 
that were the money squandered, in one year, in ig- 
norant experiments among the mineral lands of 
Pennsylvania alone, saved to the companies, the 
amount would be sufficient to endow the new Col- 
lege more liberally than any of which our Common- 
wealth can boast. These, among other considera- 
tions, induce us to hail with satisfaction the estab- 
lishment of this long needed institution. 

We have reason to believe that it has not been un- 
dertaken without a full knowledge of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of every new measure. We 
say new measure, because, although Polytechnic 
schools are common in Europe, that of which we 
speak is the only one now existing in this land of 
industry and useful art! 

The gentlemen enlisted in this movement are 
among the most wealthy, enterprising and influen- 
tial in the State. Each section is represented in the 
Board of Trustees, the Governor himself being ex- 
officio President; nor have the Board proceeded unad- 
visedly. One of their number visited Europe, made 
the tour of inspection of the Polytechnic Colleges 
and schools of mines there, and returning, has embod- 
ied in the plan of our American College, all the im- 
provements which long experience had suggested 
abroad, 

The premises occupied by the new College,Market 
street, west of Penn Square, lately the passenger 
depot of the Central Railroad, had therefore already 
the atmosphere of engineering about them. “ Tick- 
et office’? and “bar-room,” “ladies’ saloon” and 
“* gentlemen’s parlors” have beed converted into lec- 
ture and class-rooms, analytical laboratory, cabinets 
of minerals, and rooms for draughting. The accom- 
modations are spaciousand convenient. The institu- 
tion is in able hands, and we feel confident will early 
receive a patronage which will place it among the 
foremost Colleges of the Union. 








Educational Societies. 





SCHUYLKILL COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 

The members of the Schuylkill County Educa- 
tional Society have much to boast of. They have re- 
ally awakened an active interest in the breast of the 
public toward the noble work to which they, them- 
selves, are specially devoted, and their conventions 
now-a-days are veritable, live public meetings, at- 
tended by goodly numbers of citizens, and capable of 
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making a mark in the community where they chance 
to assemble. 

Two years ago, when the first Convention met in 
this place, the attendance of the members was 
very slim, even teachers unnecessarily absented 
themselves, and the sessions were continued for two 
or three days in a small third-story room, without 
creating any sensation out-doors, and with scarcely 
the recognition, on the part of the community, that 
any such an Association was in existence. But not 
sonow. The Convention at Schuylkill Haven, last 
week, was well attended, not only by a general con- 
vocation of the Teachers from all parts of the Coun- 
ty, but by the public. Parents were present, and 
citizens of all classes and business connections, old 
and young, male and female, and all listened ear- 
nestly to the deliberations of the Convention, as tho’ 
recognizing in them a work for the public good. The 
last was the largest and most spirited Convention ever 
held by the Association. The next will be held at 
Port Carbon. We give the proceedings: 

Scnuyixity Co. Teacuers’ Instirute.—This As- 
sociation assembled in St. Paul’s Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, Friday morning, November 4th, 1853, at 9 
o’clock. Teachers and members present :— 

Pottsville—Misses Mary McCamant, Anna J. 
Lewis, Eliza Downing, Emma B. Strauch, Sarah 
McCool, Tamson M. Strauch, Amelia Wolcott, 
Mary German, Elizabeth German, Nancy Christ, L. 
Fox, Josephine Warner, Mrs. M. A. Bosbyshell, 
Messrs. Elias Schneider, J. P. Sherman, J. B. 
Philips, A. K. Browne, D. E. German, Wm. J. Sig- 
fried, J. T. Shreiner, J. W. Smith, A. P. Spinney, 
Rev, A. Prior, C, F. Turner, D. Steck. . 

Schuylkill Haven—Misses M. Ayer, L. A. Smith, 
H. Werner, Annie Bohlee, Louisa Christ, Rachael 
Robinson, Isabella Mott, S. Connor, Carmine Robin- 
son, Mrs. E. Porter; Messrs, W. A. Field, Pliny 
Porter, C. E. Chichester, William F. Moody, Morgan 
F., Saylor, Rev. L. B. Beckley. 

Minersville—Misses R. A. Smith, Rebecca Sor- 
ber; Messrs. J. K. Krewson, Levi King, Benjamin 
Christ. 

Port Carbon—Misses Ellen Porter, Rachael Ros- 
sider; Messrs, Lukenbach, E. V. Banks, Henry 
Keeler, H. A. Shissler, P. H. Werntz, Rev. A. J. 
Wythes, M. D. 

Cass—James Mohan, H. McGuire, Terence J. 
Cooke, 

Middleport—James Nolen, A. Porter, P. D. Bar- 
nette. 

St. Claire—T. R. Johnson, B. L. Jackson, W. E, 
Porter. 

Orwigsburg—Miss Lizzie Sheener, Mr. J. S. 
Pulsifer. 

New Castle—John Chrisman. Thomas Crosby, H. 
Young. 

Athens, Pa—D. G. Bush. 

West Branch Valley—Mrs. A. W. Wilder. 

Clinton, Mass.—Miss E. B. Wilder. 

Branch—Ellis Thomas. 

Lewellyn—Wn. H. Fries, Jacob Riegle. 

Belmont—E. L. Betterly. 

Port Clinton—Wellington Jones. 

The meeting was called to order by E. Schneider, 
the President—the mintues of the last meeting held 
at Minersville read and adopted. The Executive 
Committee then read the order of business. Mr. 
Fretp moved the appointment of a Committee to 
criticise remarks made by the members, and after a 


somewhat spirited discussion the motion was lost.— 
The first topic presented for discussion was “ The 
best method of teaching the alphabet and spelling.” 

Mr. Busu thought a few letters ought to be taught 
at a time, and was in favor of cards. 

Mr. Fretp thought that letters which form familiar 
words should be learned first. 

Mr. Fries’ method was to arrange a class before 
a black-board and to teach letters with words. 

Mr. Porter first makes the pupils believe him 
their best friend and teaches the letters in concert. 

Mr. Pursirer thought the subject a very impor- 
tant one, although not general!y so considered. He 
thought a knowledge of A B C the foundation of ed- 
ucation, and would like to hear a discusion on the 
firet letter, A. 

Mr. German had been a teacher the greater part 
of his life. His method was to teach all the letters 
first, then words. 

Mr. Browne approved of the “fencing” system, 
with the use of a black-board. In spelling he would 
make the pupils give the elementary sounds. 

Mr. W. E. Porter thought that vowel-sounds 
ought to be uttered with great distinctness and _pro- 
longation, He gave some vowel sounds, and showed - 
their force in words. 

Mr. Suerman thought no particular method ought 
to be adopted exclusively, but that various methods 
should be used. Too little time is generally devoted 
to spelling. 

The President considered it not beneath our no- 
tice, as is sometimes thought, to spend time in inqu- 
ring into the best method of teaching the alphabet 
and spelling. People of the present age graduate at 
College before they can spell. That a distinction 
should be made between words spelled according to 
the sounds of their letters, and those which have 
silent letters; the former must be learned by the 
organ of the ear, the latter through the eye. 

The further discussion of the question was post- 
poned, and the Secretary read an essay written by a 
female teacher of Tamaqua. Subject—” Cause of 
the slow progress of Education.” 

Mr. D. G. Busn, of Athens, Pa., then delivered a 
highly interesting lecture on the subject of Physical 
Geography, showing the formation of the earth, its 
geological structure, the distribution of rain and the 
formation of the oceanic currents. 

The best method of teaching reading came up 
next. Mr. Barnett thought children should first 
know the letters, next learn to combine two letters 
in one sound, then combine several sounds. A know- 
ledge of vowel-sounds is particularly necessary. 

Mr. W. E. Porrer’s method was to commence 
with an easy book—to take the child once through, 
requiring him to spell the words in the book, then out 
of the book, and the third time to read it through. 

The President concurred with most of the remarks, 
and the question was indefinitely postponed. 

The Chairman of the Local Committee stated that 
arrangements had been made for the accommodation 
of the members of the Institute at private residences; 
when the Institute adjourned to meet at half-past 
one o'clock, P. M. 

Arrernoon Session.—Opened with prayer by the 
Rey. L. B. Becxtry. The first topic discussed was 
—* Is it necessary for a pupil to be taught to epell 
words of two or more syllables, before he commences 





to read.” Messrs. Pulsifer, Christ, Coussen, Bush, 
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German participating in the discussion. 

An essay written by Miss R. Sorber, of Miners- 
ville, on the “ Importance of parental co-operation in 
the education of their children” was read, which 
was, on motion, requested for publication. 

The next topic was— Should the Arithmetical 
tables be thoroughly committed to memory before a 
pupil commences cyphering?”’ Messrs. Sherman, 
Young, Crussen, Siegfried, Pulsifer and German 
spoke on the question. 

The President then exhibited a set of Holbrook’s 
School Apparatus, showing their utility in illustra- 
ting Mathematical and Astronomical problems; after 
which Mr. W. E. Porter gave a very interesting 
lecture on the use of Globes. 

The next topics—“ Ought mental Arithmetic to 
be studied before written !” was discussed by Mes- 
sers. Sherman, Schneider, Porter, Bush, Barnett and 
Pulsifer. 

The order of business being reported for the even- 
ing session, the institute adjourned to meet at 7 
o’clock, P. M. 





Evenine Session.—lInstitute met pursuant to ad- 
journment. Rev. J. H. Wyrues gddressed the 
Throne of Grace. 

Mr. J. P. Suerman of Pottsville, then delivered 
an interesting address on Free Schools, showing 
their effects in the New England States, where he 
had been brought up under their influence. He 
showed that the peace and permanency of a Repub- 
lic m ust depend upon the intelligence of the people. 
To be qualified for self-government, a people must be 
a reading, a reasoning and intelligent people. In ac- 
cordance with these sentiments Jefferson endeavored 
though unsuccessfully, to establish Free Schools in- 
Virginia. 

Miss S. A. McCoot,of Pottsville, then read a beau- 
tiful and appropriate Essay. Subject, «The Teach- 
er’s Responsibility,” after which the thanks of the 
Association were extended her, and a copy of the 
Essay requested for publication. 

Rev. C. F, Turner, of Potisville was next intro- 
duced, who delivered a chaste and pertinent address 
upon the subject of * Oral Instruction ’; showing the 
superiority of the system by its adaptation to the na- 
ture of the human mind. Two faculties of the mind 
were especially considered in his address, viz :—The 
Understanding and Memory. He did not discard 
the use of text books entirely, but thought they 
should be wisely associated with verbal instruction. 
That they are elements not designed to conflict with 
or destroy each other, but beautifully to harmonize 
and blend together. It was a truth seen and de- 
plored by many of the warmest and wisest friends 
of Education, that there was too much dependence 
on books and too little oral instruction. ; 

Mr. P. D. Barner of Port Carbon, delivered an 
appropriate and instructive lecture on the Science 
of Book-keeping, showing the advantages that 
would be derived by the mercantile community 
from having this branch taught in the Public Schools 
Mr. B. had been an old teacher and had taught suc- 
cessfully this science, a number years. 

The question, “* The best method of securing reg- 
ular attendance,” elicited a warm discussion. Dr. 
Chichester, Rev. D. Steck, Mr. Wilson, Rev. J. 
H. Wythes, B. Christ, gave their views. Before the 
close of the meeting the President reviewed briefly 
the history of the Institute—referred to its origin 





and spoke of the difficulties it had tocontend with— 
what it had accomplished and what it was destined 
to accomplish. 

He appealed to Parents and Teachers, present and 
absent, and to all of the friends of Education, for 
their co-operation in the great work, in his usual 
feeling and impressive manner, until the hour of ad- 
journment. 

Sarurpay Mornine Session.—Institute met at 8 
o’clock. Mr. Barnett offered the following topics 
for consideration : 

“« What qualifications, on the part of the teacher, 
should entitle him to public patronage under the 
School Law ?” 

‘What compensation should be considered an 
equivalent for his services ?” 

«* What acquirements in education should entitle 
the citizen to hold the office of School Director ?”— 
The two former were considered in connection with 
the propriety of appointing County Superintendents, 
and discussed by Messrs. Bush, Christ, Barnett, Field, 
Jackson and Browne: all concurring in the necessi- 
ty of such appointments, except Mr. Christ. 

Mr. Sterriep offered the following resolution which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the different 
Boards of School Directors in the County, the abso- 
lute necessity of Night Schools in their respective 
districts. 


Mr. Busu offered the following, which was adopt- 
ed: 
Resolved, That we recommend to the different 
Boards of Directors in this County, the use of Outline 
Maps in teaching Geography. 
Mr. Browne offered the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
extended to the Trustees of this (St. Paul's) Church, 
for their kindness in permitting us to hold our meet- 
ings therein. 


Resolved, That the thanks and warmest gratitude 
of the members of the Association be tendered to the 
citizens of Schuylkill Haven, for the welcome recep- 
tion and general hospitality extendcd to us during 
our stay with them, and that when we return to our 
several homes, we shall bear away with us naught 
but feelings of the highest regard to them. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
extend also to the Press in general, for their favora- 
ble notices of our meetings—for their co-operation 
and encouragement, and for their former kindness in 
publishing our proceedings. 

Resolved, That the President appoint six females 
to prepare and read essays, and four males to lecture 
at our next meeting ; and that the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee be requested to prepare and 
publish as before, suitable topics for discussion. 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to meet in 
Pottsville, on the Ist Thursday of May next, to hold 
our next Annual Session. 

Mr. Barnett moved to amend the latter resolution 
by striking out Pottsville and inserting Middleport. 
Mr. Porter moved to amend the amendment by era- 
sing Middleport and inserting Port Carbon. After 
a warm discussion the resolution, as amended to meet 
in Port Carbon, was adopted. The former resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously. 

The President made a few remarks at the close, 
stating what good results had already followed the 
efforts of the Teachers of Schuylkill County, and ex- 
pressed the hope, that, with the continued and in- 
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creased interest of parents and the people, at each 
succeeding meeting, as heretofore manifested, a 
brighter day was about to dawn upon us. 
The Institute adjourned with Prayer. 
A. K. Browne, Sec’y. 
[Miners’ Journal. } 





WESTMORELAND pn TEACHERS ASSOCIA. 
Apamssore, Pa. Sept. 2d, 1853. 

Pursuant to notice given by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the “ Westmoreland County Teachers’ As- 
sociation,” met in special meeting in the Borough 
School House, at 6 o’clock, P. M., and was called to 
order by Samuel P. Shryock, President. who opened 
the meeting with reading a portion of Scripture and 
prayer. 

The minutes of the meeting at Madison, were 
read and adopted; when, on motion of J. H. Hoopes, 
the Delegates to the State Convention, were called 
upon to report, which was responded to by the Pre- 
sident on behalf of the Delegates. 

J. H. Hoopes, from the Committee on “Address to 
Teachers’ and Parents,” reported that the Committee 
had performed the duty assigned them, but was fear- 
ful, the Address would not have the desired effect, as, 
in his opinion, a majority of Teachers’ in this county, 
are not interested in Educational reform. 

Several members gave their mode of conducting 
recitations,and of schoo] government;—when, on mo- 
tion, Eli McCormack of Adamsburg was elected a 
member of the Ex. Committee, in room of John In- 
gram, who has removed from the country. The Ex. 
Committee then reported a series of resolutions, 
which were laid on the table until to-morrow. When 
on motion of Lewis Seanor, the Association adjourned 
to meet to-morrow morning at 8 o’elock. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Association met, and on motion of J. S. Walthour, 
the report of the Ex. Committee was called up for 
discussion. 

Resolution Ist read as follows: That in the opin- 
ion of this Association, the present age is one of vast 
importance, as respects the interests and permanen- 
cy of our politica] and religious institutions ; and that 
Teachers exert a powerful influence in the formation 
of the character, and opinions of the rising genera- 
tion. We, therefore, believe, that if the tide of evil 
that is now threatening destruction to our beloved 
institution, by excessive emigration of deleterious 
characters to our land, and by other evil combina- 
tions, and associations, is to be checked, Teachers 
must manifest a different zea], and put forth greater 
efforts in this great work, than many of them at pres- 
ent manifest. Adopted. 

2d. That in our opinion Teacher’s associations 
present the only channel, through which any impor- 
tant, or lasting benefits can accrue. Adopted. 

3d. That the majority of teachers in this county, 
judging from their actions, fail to give evidence of a 
proper appreciation of their station, Adopted. 

4th. That we fully concur in the following resolu- 
tions, passed by the Lancaster county Association at 
its April meeting. 

Ist. That we beg leave to differ from the decision 
of the Superintendent in reference to the authority 
of Teachers’ out of school. 

2d, That we consider the power of the Teacher as 
extending over his pupils, not only during school 


hours, but on their way to and from school ; altho’ 
for the pupil’s conduct on the way,the Teacher is not 
responsible. Adopted. 

5th. That we approve of the corporeal chastise- 
ment of incorrigible offenders, when moral suasion 
fails. Adopted. 

6th. That so long as certain Directors continue to 
pay low salaries they cannot expect to engage as In- 
structors, persons, who have expended their time 
and money in preparing for the arduous duties 
of Teachers. Adopted, after striking out the word 
certain. 

7th. That Directors who are unacquainted with 
the Branches of Education, taught in our Common 
Schools, have no right to select Text Books, with- 
out the advice of persons, who have had long expe- 
rience in the school room. Adopted. 

8th. That in opinion of this Association, Directors 
would greatly encourage the cause of Education, by 
requiring the schools under their control, to meet, at 
least, annually, and hold a general Examination and 
Exhibition. After some discussion, Resolution 8th 
was laid on the table, until the next meeting. 

9th. That we believe it wrong for Directors to 
employ as Examiners, persons, who are not practical 
Teachers ; and we recommend to Teachers, not to 
submit to an examination by other professional char- 
acters. Adopted after some discussion. 

10th. That we recommend to Directors to classify 
their Teachers, and pay them according to their 
qualifications. Adopted. 

llth. That we earnestly recommend to Teachers, 
to attend the “Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute,” to 
be held at New Alexandria, commencing on the first 
Monday of October, next: believing it to be a val- 
uable Institution. Adopted. 

12th. That we think it would be expedient for the 
‘Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute” to dissolve after 
its next meeting; and that the Teachers of this 
County form an Institute of theirown. Adopted. 


The Ex. Committee then handed in the list of as- 
signments for the next meeting as follows: H. M. 
Jamison, Lecture on English Grammar; C. C. 
Baugh, on Arithmetic; S. P. Shryock, on Reasons 
Why we Should Educate; J. S. Walthour, on Self- 
Improvement; R. E. Richards, on Geography; John 
Culbertson, on Pennmanship; David Ansly, on 
School Government; Wm. S. Townsend,on Ventila- 
tion of School Houses; E. McCcrmick, Orthography 
and Reading; D. L. Dickey, on the Present Age: 
J. B. Cort, on Physiology. 

On motion, minutes of this meeting were ordered 
to be published in our County papers, and Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet at 
New Salem on the last Friday of November at one 
o’clock, P. M. 

SAMUEL P. SHRYOCK, President. 

Joun H. Hoopes, Rec. Secretary. 

Grorce W. Frick, Cor. Secretary. 





N. WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 

A preliminary meeting of the Teachers of Wash- 
ington township, Westmoreland county, was held 
Oct. 31, 1853. J. T. Grsson was called to the chair, 
and J. H. Gill chosen Secretary. 





On motion, a committee was appointed to confer 
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with the board of directors: W. H. Townsend and 
A. J. Thompson, committee. 

On motion, Resolved, That the committee be in- 
structed to ask the Board for one day out of every 
month, for holding a Township Association for the 
purpose of mutual improvement in the art of teach- 
ing ; and that all teachers not attending, be required 
to teach the usual number of days. 

On motion, Resolved, That we respectfully re- 
quest the co-operation and attendance of the Board. 

On motion, the minutes were received and adopt- 
ed, and the meeting adjourned until 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Afternoon.—An executive committee was appoint- 
ed consisting of three persons, viz: J. T. Gibson, 8. 
G. Thompson, and W. H. Townsend: and also a 
committee to draft a constitution and by-laws, con- 
sisting of A. J. Thompson, D. W. South and J. H. 
Gill. Adjourned. J. H. Gri, Secretary. 


Nov. 12, 1853.—The Association met according 
to adjournment. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read. ‘The committee on Constitution reported 
a Constitution and By-Laws. 

On motion, the constitution was adopted with some 
amendments. 

The executive committee then nominated as offi- 
cers for the Association : 


President—W. H. Townsend. 

Vice President—J. J. Long. 

Recording Secretary—A. J. Thompson. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. H. Gill. 

Treasurer—J. T. Gibson. 

On motion, the nominations were accepted by the 
Association. 

The President on taking bis seat delivered a short 
address to the Association. 

Each, teacher was called upon to tell his greatest 
difficulties in teaching. The teachers then stated 
their difficulties, with considerable interest. 

On motion, the Association adjourned for half an 
hour. 

Afternoon Session.—The executive committee 
laid before the Association several subjects for dis- 
cussion, and on motion, the subject of Orthography 
was first taken up. It wasdiscussed by W. H. Town- 
send, 8S. G. Thompson and others. 

On motion, Resolved, That the teachers next an- 
swer the question: What rules have you in school 
or have you any? 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 

1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Associa- 
tion, teachers labor under great difficulties owing to 
the prese:t construction of school houses. 


2. That teachers labor under manifold difficulties | ® 
arising from the variety of class books used in schools. 
3. That we believe it to be the duty of parents to 
co-operate with the teacher in the discharge of his 





duties, in order to elevate the standard of common 
school education. 

4. That we recommend the organization of Town- 
ship Associations in every township in the county. 

5. That the thanks of this Association are due to 
the board of School Directors, for their enlightened 
liberality in granting their teachers the privilege of 
meeting one day in every month,for mutual improve- 
ment, without deduction of time or pay. 

6. That we recommend the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, as the best guide in the art of teaching. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to revise 
the minutes for publication in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. Committee: A. J. Thompson, W. 
D, Fairman and J. H. Gill. 

On motion, Resolved, That we meet in this house 
on Saturday the 10th of December. 

The executive committee assigned the following 
subjects for the next meeting: 


S. G. Thompson: The best mode of teaching the 
Alphabet. 

J. T. Gibson: Reading. 

J. H. Gill: Arithmetic. 

J.J. Long: Orthography. 

J. Y. Long: Geography. 

W. D. Fairman: Penmanship. 

A. J. Thompson: English Grammar. 

W. A. W. Gill: Should Vocal Music be taught 
in common schools. 

8. J. Calhoun: The best mode of getting scholars 
to attend regularly and punctually at school. 

D. W. South: Best mode of constructing school 
houses. 

L. Bills: The Teacher’s Duty. 


On motion, the Association adjourned. 
A. J. Tuompson, Rec. Sec. 





WASHINGTON COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 


Pursuant to appointment, met in this place on last 
Wednesday. The weather was unpropitious—it 
having rained throughout the whole continuance of 
the meeting—having a most disheartening effect, 
and deterring a great many from attending who 
would otherwise, most probably, have been present. 
The Association was addressed by Dr. A. B. Brown, 
of Jefferson College, on Wednesday evening, in the 
Court Room. The excitement incident to the “Irish 
Riot” being at its he.ght at the time—some 60 or 80 
of them being in duress in an adjoining Jury Room 
—comparatively few of our citizens availed them- 
selves of the pleasure of listening to the able Address 
of this estimable gentleman, who isan especial favor- 
ite with our people, and at any other time, and under 
different circumstances, would have called together 
a crowd at the tap of the bell. No doubt, Dr. B. ap- 
preciated the causes which conspired to render his 
audience so meagre. His subject was “LaneuaGE,” 
and as will be readily supposed by all, was handled 
with the ability of a ripe, elegant and finished schol- 


r. 

On Thursday evening, an address was anticipated 
from Professor W1111AMs, also of Jefferson College ; 
but the day had been ¢o inclement and disagreeable, 
as, no doubt, to prevent the Professor from venturing 
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out. The evening session was, therefore, taken up 
in a deeply interesting discussion upon subjects ger- 
main to the objects of the Association, participated in 
by its members generally. 


It rained throughout Friday, with but little inter- 
mission. In the evening the Association was again 
slimly attended—greatly to our mortification, as the 
addresses by Mr. Travis and Dr. Scorr were of 
more than ordinary interest, and deserved a full au- 
dience. These gentlemen shared the same fate as 
Dr. Brown, and were called to discuss deeply impor- 
tant facts, of momentous concern to every parent in 
this community, before some two-score of delighted 


hearers! 


The attendance of Teachers was not as large as 
we anticipated, and evidenced an apathy on the part 
of that class highly discreditable to them, if their ab- 
sence is to be ascribed to a want of interest in the 
subject matters which came before the Association. 
We had thought that an object so eminently promo- 
tive of the best interests of every Teacher in the 
County, could not fail to enlist the feelings and excite 
the earnest attention of them all. Useful theories 
were elucidated and practical demonstrations given, 
which could not have failed to benefit all whose time 
and talents are devoted to this noble calling. They 
have been emphatically the losers themselves in this 
instance, as the three days’ sessions of the Associa- 
tion evolved more important truths, and imparted 
more practical knowledge of the highest order of 
usefulness to the Teacher, than he can acquire in a 
whole year’s unaided personal research and investi- 
gation. The lights of experience, a varied knowl- 
edge anda large practical acquaintance with the toil- 
some labors of the school room, were some of the val- 
uable acquisitions brought into the common stock on 
this oceasion. Several gentlemen, eminent for their 
attainments and thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
jects claiming the attention of the Association, were 
present from a distance, who contributed largely to 
the interest of the meetings, Among them were 
Professor Travis, of New Castle, Lawrence County, 
Pa., a graduate of our College, and a member of the 
National Teachers’ Association, and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of our own State’s Associ- 
ation. He was assigned the part of Instructor upon 
“ Phonetic Spelling” — Reading and Grammar, and 
Lecturer upon the “ Teacher’s Enterprise.” Prof. 
Tuompson, of Pittsburgh, that of Instructor upon 
Arithmetic. This gentleman elucidated his subject 
with clearness{and imparted to it an interest of which 
it would hardly be supposed susceptible. Joun L. 
Gow, Esq., Instructor upon the “ Errors of Speech,” 


an expansive field in which the gentleman was per- 


fectly at home, and displayed his characteristic abil- 
ity, and a thorough acquaintance with the subject.— 
And last, A. M. Gow—the life and soul of the Asso- 
ciation—Instructor upon “ Geography”—also a wide 
field, upon which he could barely enter, not having 
time allowed him to do more than glance at the sub- 
ject—hastily grouping the facts and principles im- 
portant to be observed by the Teacher, who attempts 
to impart knowledge upon this interesting study.— 
Indeed, this remark will apply with equal truth to all 
the subjects discussed by the Association—the gen- 
tlemen found themselves too much limited in point 
of time, to do full justice to them. A whole week 
would scarcely suffice to afford the required time for 
a thorough and entirely satisfactory elucidation of 





the several interesting questions asssigned for discus- 
sion. 

The Rev. Mr. Bronson presided throughout the 
sittings of the Association, and contributed to its in- 
terest by appropriate remarks on several occasions. 

We shall close this article with a remark or two 
in reference to the obvious importance of this infant 
Association and its authors—referring the reader to 
the official report, in detail, of the proceedings, pub- 
lished in another column. It is due that we should 
say, that to the devoted efforts of the Messrs. Gow, 
senior and junior, are the Teachers of this County 
indebted for the organization of this noble Associa- 
tion. The elder Mr. Gow is universally known to 
the people of this County as one of the most thorough- 
ly accomplished Instructors we have ever had amongst 
us. His zeal in the cause of primary Education has 
known no abatement in the darkest hour of popular 
delusion on this vital subject. His heart has ever 
been in the work, and though a lawyer by profession, 
with a Jarge practice, he has always found time to 
talk about and write upon the subject of Education, 
with an enthusiasm, tempered, however, with good 
sense, which does him infinite credit. In this noble 
enterprise, Mr. Gow has proved himself a public ben- 
efactor. His son, A. M. Gow, is following closely in 
his footsteps, aad bids fair to make his mark as an 
Instructor, and run a career of enlarged usefulness. 
He is already one of the most accomplished Instruc- 
tors in the West. These gentlemen—father and 
son—deserve largely of the public gratitude for their 
unselfish and unwearying efforts to elevate the stand- 
ard of Common School Education, and to make its 
blessings and benefits as diffusive,—as common to all, 
as the air we breathe.— Washington Reporter. 





WASHINGTON CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Epvucation Hatt, 
Wepyespay, October, 26, 1853 t 
The Association met according to the arrange- 
ment of the Executive Committee, in “ Education 
Hall,” on Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, and was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. James I. Brownson, 
President. 

M.r A. M. Gow moved an adjournment, that 
Teachers coming from a distance might have oppor- 
tunity to be present at the first session of the Associ- 
ation. Association adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association met according to adjournment, 
and was opened with prayer by the Rev. Prof. M’Ken- 
nan. 

The President addressed the Association in some 
general and appropriate remarks, touching several 
subjects of interest to the Educator, and worthy the 
serious consideration of the Association. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, then made a verbal report of the means taken 
to secure the attendance of Teachers, and also of the 
Lecturers and Instructors secured for this occasion. 

The Constitution was then read, and on motion of 
Prof. M’Kennan, was adopted, except the first artic- 
le, which was amended by substituting “ Teachers’ 
Association” instead of “* Teachers’ Institute.” 

On motion, Mr, A. M. Gow, T. R. Hazzard and 
R. Curry were appointed a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The following resolutions offered by John L. Gow, 
Esq., after discussion were adopted : 
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Resolved, That each Board of Directors of Com- 
mon Schools of Washington co., be addressed by the 
Executive Committee of this Association, and re- 
quested personally to attend the meetings of this As- 
sociation, or at least such as they can attend conve- 
niently. 

Resolved, That the said Boards be also requested 
to create their Teachers members of this Associa- 
tion, and to provide for and require their attendance 
at the regular meetings of this Association. 

Prof. Wm. Travis, of New Castle, Lawrence co., 
Pa., having kindly accepted the invitation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, began a course of instruction 
upon the “ Elements of Orthography and Reading.” 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet in 
the Court House at 7 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Association convened in the Court House. and 
was addressed by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Brown, Presi- 
dent of Jefferson College, on the subject of “ Lan- 
guage.” 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet in 
** Education Hall” on Thursday morning at9 o’clock. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The Association convened and was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Samuel Clements. The regular 
exercises were commenced by Prof. Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh, Instructor in Arithmetic. Prof. Travis 
then took up the subjects of “ Phonetic Spelling and 
Primary Reading”—a continuation of his former in- 
struction. John L. Gow, Esq., then gave adiscourse 
upon the “ Errors of Speech.” After a recess of 
fifteen minutes, instruction was resumed by Prof. 
Thompson in Arithmetic. John L. Gow then resumed 
and occupied the time will the hour of adjournment, 
when on motion Association adjourned to meet at 2 
o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Was opened by Prof. Thompson ; his time having 
expired, Prof. Travis resumed, and having occupied 
the usual time, thirty minutes, Juhn L. Gow took 
the floor and concluded his instruction upon the “ Er- 
rors of Speech.” The recess having expired, the 
committee for nominating officers made their report, 
which, on motion, was received and adopted by the 
Association, electing the following officers: 

President—Rev. Dr. ALRICH, Wash. College: 
Vice President—Rev. Dr. Smrru, Jefferson College; 
Secretary—Andrew Brown, Monongahela City ; 
Treasurer—Miss S. Hull, Washington; Executive 
Committee—Messrs. A. M. Gow, Washington, Mat- 
thias S. Burgan, Somerset, R. Curry, Canonsburg. 

Mr. R. T. Hazzard offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ex- 
amine and report to the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the best series of Text Books, to be used in 
common schools—which after a spirited and inter- 
esting discussion was laid over till next meeting of 
Association. 

On motion Association adjourned to meet in the 
Court House at 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the Lec- 
turer, Prof. Williams, of Jefferson College, who was 
expected on this evening, did not appear. 


That the 





time might not be unprofitably spent, the following 
Resolution was offered by A. M. Gow:— 

Resolved, That we recommend to the School Di- 
rectors of Washington County, the erection of such 
School Houses, as will conduce to the health, com- 
fort and convenience of their children, and also te the 
cultivation of a correct and refined taste—which af- 
ter a very spirited and interesting discussion by 
Messrs. A. M. Gow, Burgan, Travis, Thompson, 
Clements, M’Kennan and Alrich—was adopted. 

Prof. Travis offered the following : 

Resolved, That we recommend to Teachers, 
School Directors and Parents, the “Pennsylvania 
School Journal” published at Lancaster, by the Hon. 
Thos. H. Burrowes, which after discussion by Prof. 
Travis, A. M. Gow, Prof. Alrich and Rev. Clements, 
was adopted. 

On motivn the Association adjourned to meet in 
the Court House on Friday morning at 9 o’clock. 





FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Association convened in Court House. Prayer of- 
fered by Prof. Thompson. The minutes of former 
sessions were then read and approved. Prof. Thomp- 
son resumed instruction upon Arithmetic, illustrating 
Multiplication. Prof. Travis then concluded the in- 
struction upon Reading, Mr. A. M. Gow then oc- 
cupied the next division of time upor the science of 
Geography. Prof. Thompson then resumed the in- 
vestigation of the principles of Arithmetic, in Divi- 
sion. On motionof Mr. R. T. Hazzard, Association 
hold its next meeting in Monongahela City—which, 
after discussion, was adopted. 

On motion Association adjourned till 2 o’clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Was opened by Prof. Thompson illustrating 
“ Fractions.” Prof. Travis then took up the subject 
of Grammar. A. M. Gow then concluded his inves- 
tigation of Geography. Prof. Thompson finished the 
course of instruction by the investigation of Frac- 
tions. On motion the folowing Resolution offered 
by A. M. Gow was adopted. 

Resolved, That this Association tender a vote of 
thanks to those Boards of Directors who have given 
their Teachers the time to attend the meeting of 
this Association. 

Association adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Association convened. Prayer offered by Rev. Mr. 
Henderson. Prof. Travis then delivered an interest- 
ing and instructive Lecture upon the * Teacher’s 
Enterprise.” Dr. Scott, President of Washington 
College, then delivered a Lecture upon “ The rela- 
tions of Educational Institutions to each other.” In 
which the lecturer showed clearly that the institu- 
tions of learning of all grades have a common object, 
and are dependent upon each other. 

The following Resolution was adopted, 

Resolved, That we recommend the Teacher’s Li- 
brary, consisting of “ Page’s Theory and Practice,” 
«* Abbott’s Teacher,” “‘ The School and Schoolmas- 
ter,” “The Teacher and Parent,” * School Archi- 
lecture,” &c., as worthy the perusal of Teachers. 

Prof. M’Kennan offered the following— 

Resolved, That each member of this Association 
pledge himself that he will bring at least two mem- 
bers to our next meeting, which after discussion was 
adopted. 
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The following was on motion adopted, 

Resolved, That we tender a vote of thanks to the 
Editors who have noticed our present meeting ; to the 
Speakers who have Lectured and instructed on this 
occasion, and also to the School Directors of Wash- 
ington and the County Commissioners, for the use of 
their buildings. 

On motion, Association adjourned to meet in the 
Spring, in Monongahela City. 

After the benediction by the President, the Asso- 
ciation rose. 

JAS. I. BROWNSON, President. 

Geo. W. Miter, Secretary. 





LANCASTER CO. ED. ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 26, 1853.—Association met at 10, A. M. in 
Fulton Hall. 

J. P. Wickersham, Esq., President in the chair, 
and E. Lamborn, acting as Recording Secretary. 

The President made some opening remarks, call- 
ing attention, among other things, to the death of 
Mr. M. H. Oberholtzer,a member of the Association, 
and the approaching session of the State Teachers’ 
Association in this city. 

On motion, Messrs. Martin, Groff and Hobbs were 
appointed a committee to report resolutions relative 
to the death of Mr. M. H. Oberholtzer. 

On motion, the amendment to the Constitution 
proposed at the August meeting, restricting the reg- 
ular meetings in each year to two, viz: one on the 
last Saturday in April and one on the jirst Satur- 
day in November, the latter to be held in the city of 
Lancaster; with power in the Standing Committee 
to call special meetings; was considered, and after 
remarks by Messrs. Burrowes, Hobbs, Drysdale and 
Warfel in favor, and Mr. Martin against, the amend- 
ment was adopted by vote. 

After the transaction of some other formal busi- 
ness, adjourned to meet in the Female High School 
at 14 o’clock, P. M. 

Afternoon.—Association met; a larger number 
being present. 

Mr. Martin, from the select committee on the 
subject, reported the following, which, after remarks 
by several members, were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to 
remove from our midst one of our members, Martin 
H. Oberholzer, a man of sterling integrity, esteemed 
by all who knew him for the affability of his manners, 
his uprightness, his attainments and promise of great 
future usefulness: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Martin H. Ober- 
holzer, this society mourns the loss of one of its 
most esteemed and efficient members, early removed 
from a sphere of usefulness and of honor to himself 
and friends. 

Resolved, That the members of this Society will 
wear the usual badge of mourning upon the left arm 
for the space of thirty days. 





Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to communicate to the parents of the deceased, the 
expression of our condolence with them in the loss 
which they and we have sustained. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and reso- 
lutions be published in all the papers of the city and 
county of Lancaster. 

On motion, Messrs. Martin, Groffand Hobbs was 
appointed the committee under the resolution. 

Mr. Twining from the committee on the third to- 
pic proposed to the Association at the Nov. quarterly 
meeting, read a report. [Omitted for want of room.] 

Rev. Mr. Drysdale, by invitation, read a paper on 
“The use of the Bible in Common Schools,” which 
he had prepared by order of the Lancaster City 
Teachers’ Association. 

On motion of Mr. Burrowes, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
presented to the Rev. W. 7. Drysdale for the plea- 
sure afforded to the members present by the reading 
of his able lecture. 

After considerable discussion as to the best means 
of promoting the interest of future meetings, it ‘was 
generally understood that the standing committee 
invite lecturers to address the Association at each 
meeting, and arrange the order of business previous- 
ly, and on motion, it was 

Resolved, That hereafter the standing committee 
shall procure lecturers and arrange the order of bu- 
siness, previous to each meeting, and announce the 
same in the calls to be issued for the respective meet- 
ings. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That each teacher present, who may 
have effected any improvement in his school-house, 
school, or mode of teaching, during the past year, be 
requested to state the nature of such improvements, 
and the means whereby they were effected. 

Mr. Sypher said, that at Hinkletown, in Earl 
township, where he taught, there was, last year, a 
school-house of the old-fashioned kind, which need 
not be described. Now, there was a substantial, well- 
arranged, brick house, 45 by 38 feet, of good height, 
ventillated and divided into two rooms, erected at a 
costof about $1100; with a corresponding division 
of the scholars according to grade of study. This 
had been effected by proper effort and by the teach- 
er minding his business, and not by trying to please 
every one. 

At the close of last year, after having, with much 
difficulty, effected a uniformity of text books during 
the session, an examination and an exhibition were 
held. Atthese the progress and performances of the 
pupils were s0 satisfactory to the parents and direc- 
tors, that a feeling in favor of a new and more com- 
modious school-house began to be manifested. Sev- 
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eral addresses were also made to the citizens on the 
subject; and at length the measure was effected.— 
The first step, however, is to make the scholars learn 
in the old house, and thus attract attention to the 
school, and little trouble will be met in persuading 
the people to build a better new one. 

The teacher himself derives benefit from such a 
change. Last year his own salary was $22 per 
month. This year it is $30 with a term of n‘ne 
months; and he now enjoys the fruit of his past la- 
bor in the comparative ease with which he performs 
his duty, and the usefulness which seems to follow. 

At first there was some doubt of the result of grad- 
ing the schools, but the very first week dissipated it ; 
and already the few transfers, on merit, that have 
been made from one department to the other, have 
lad the most beneficial effect on the whole. The 
experiment is fully successful. 

All the scholars are now working for the exami- 
nation which is to terminate the session. No special 
preparation is made for it ; but every pupil looks for- 
ward to it in all the studies of the school during the 
whole term, and works et home at night for it. This 
change in the pupils attracts the attention of the pa- 
rents and re-acts beneficially in favor of the school. 
The Books used are: Town’s Readers, Davies’ 
Arithmetic, Glney’s Geography, Kenyon’s Grammar, 
Hale’s History of U. 8.,and Lynd’s Etymology. 

Mr. Martin said he was invited last summer, un- 
der the promise of extra pay, to take charge of a 
school, which was said not to be very desirable. He 
agreed to take it, if certain repairs were made. This 
was done, as well as the time would allow. On the 
first day 25, almost every one with a different book, 
presented themselves. He could not goon in this 
way; and called a meeting of the parents and ad- 
dressed them on the nature and utility of classifica- 
tion and the necessity of uniformity in Books. He 
also procured Mr. Groff, a member of this Association, 
who had a school in the vicinity, to make an address 
on the same subject in German. Aftera full state- 
ment of the matter in this way, all, with one or two 
exceptions, came into the measure. The Books 
adopted were Comley’s Readers, Davies’ Arithmetic, 
Mitchell’s Geography, Smith’s Grammar, and the 
New Testament. 

His attendance is now about 36 out of a list of 42, 
and the progress of the pupils as good as he can rea- 
sonably expect. The patrons appear to be satisfied ; 
yet no attempt has been made ‘to go out of the way 


to please any one. The pupils are told not to work 


at home in the evenings, but to study; and the pa- 
rents, with few exceptions, admit the propriety of 
this course. 

The teacher must also operate on the parents in- 
dividually if he wish to effect any improvement in 


the school, and not confine his efforts to the pupils. 
When parents are reasoned with and have matters 
fully explained to them, they rarely refuse any pro- 
per demand. 

Several adjoining districts have recently desired 
Mr. Groff and himself to address meetings in the 
manner just described. 

Mr. Groff stated that the next week after the 
meeting alluded to by Mr. Martin, he had been call- 
ed on by a neighboring teacher to address a similar 
meeting of his patrons on the subject. A large num- 
ber were present. Many were of the old Menon- 
ist and Aumish denominations. He spoke, in Ger- 
man, of the old wooden ploughs and other rude farm- 
ing implements that had been in use in former years ; 
and asked them why they had abandoned them and 
been at the expense of purchasing new and more 
costly ones of an improved kind? It was because 
they found their advantage in the change. So of 
school books. They are the teacher’s implements, 
and he ought to have the best and all of one kind, to 
do his work well and in the shortest time practicable. 
It was not difficult, in this way, to effect the object. 
Being reasonable men, they saw the propriety of the 
measure and went into it. 

Three other meetings of the same kind, in other 
neighboring places, are shortly to be held; at which, 
no doubt, the same result will be effected. 

The present term in his district is 7 months and 
the salary $22, with an expectation of increase. 


Mr. Hobbs was rejoiced to hear of the success of 
his friends. For want of knowledge of the German 
language he himself had labored under some disad- 
vantage. Still,some improvement has taken place. 
Last year he had 120 on his list; but this year the 
number has been reduced, by the opening of another 
school, to 75. He hasa uniform series of text books. 
They are Smith’s Grammar, Emerson’s Arithmetic 
with Stoddard’s Menta] Arithmetics, Morse’s Geo- 
graphy, and Swann’s Readers. Like the other teach- 
ers, who spoke on the subject, Mr. H. did not assert 
that this was the best list that could be selected ; but 
it was the one that could be most easily introduced. 

Mr. Burrowes stated that he had been called on 
very frequently during the past six months to select 
or to recommend an uniform series of text books, for 
districts in this county ; and though he had in most 
cases declined interfering, except to urge the proprie- 
ty of the measure, yet he looked upon the call as a 
most favorable sign of improvement. No teacher 
ought to consent to teach without an uniform series. 
The kind of books was of less importance than their 
uniformity. 

Mr. Row than announced that a call for the meet- 
ing of the committee of arrangement for the next 
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would appear with the call for the April meeting of 
this Association. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
and all the Teachers of this county are respectfully 
urged to attend the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which is to commence in this 
city on Tuesday, Dec. 27, 1853. 

Resolved, That the officers of this association be a 
committee to take such measures as they may deem 
proper, to promote the success of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in conjunction with such other commit- 
tee or committees as may be appointed in the city 
of Lancaster. 

On motion, adjourned till the last Saturday in 
April, 1854, in the city of Lancaster. 

E. Lamporn, Sec. 





Teacurrs’ Society or Lancaster Crry.—An ad- 
journed meeting of the Public School Teachers of 
Lancaster City, was held in the High School build- 
ing, on Friday evening, Sept. 30th, for the purpose 
of effecting a permanent organization, The com. 
appointed to prepare a constitution for the govern- 
ment of the society read their report which was adop- 
ted. The society then proceeded to'the election of 
officers, which resulted in the election of Mr. W. V. 
Davis, President ; A. Row, Secretary, and Rev. Mr. 
Drysdale, Miss Russell and Miss O’Donnell, an ex- 
ecutive committee. The stated meetings of the So- 
ciety will be held every two weeks, on Friday eve- 
ning. This society has for its object the mutual im- 
provement of the Teachers, and the discussion of 
such topics as may arise from time to time, calcula- 
ted to promote the general interest and prosperity of 
the Schools; and it is hoped that with the favorable 
co-operation of the Board of School Directors, these 
efforts on the part of the Teachers will meet with 
success in raising, yet higher, the character of the 
schools, and the standard of the Profession. A. 











Original Communications. 





FEMALE TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 

Mr. Eprror :—Having been a close observer of 
the progress. of education in our county for the past 
few years, and the manifest improvement in our 
schools, I find yet one thing to which we should di- 
rect our attention, the absence of which accuses us 
of a violation of the rules of propriety, detracting 
much from the formation of a perfect school system, 
and also from our charactersas fair citizens, name- 
ly: the trifling salaries which we impose upon our 
female teachers. Are we not the citizens of a free 
and democratic country? Do we not profess to be 
the great standard of liberty and independence 1— 





How do our actions comport with this? Does not the 
highest grade of civilization depend upon the most 
respectful manner in which the female is treated ? 
Do we act in accordance with this! Are we deser- 
ving of the title of republicans? I say no! and I 
trust to the honor of those in power and the glorious 
interposition of right, that the time is not far distant 
when the lady teacher will be fully compensated, 
and Directors will not have occasion to accuse them- 
selves of injustice. 


Whence originated the idea that the lady is not 
deserving of as good a compensation as the man, is 
beyond my comprehension, Wherein does the de- 
ficiency lie? Is it supposed that she is unequal to 
him in her mental faculties, and that she is the 
drudge of society, to labor and toil for years among 
an ignorant set of children (where few men will un- 
dertake to teach) for the paltry sum of twelve and 
fifteen dollars per month? I hope not. I appeal to 
all concerned and to their sense of justice, whether 
this is right. Whether, with a clear conscience we 
can persist in this course ? I[f so we are not deserv- 
ing of the title of civilized man, but should be ranked 
with the savage. 


If you ask some of our directcrs and men who 
should be able to distinguish right from wrong, why 
it is so,they will tell you that it does not cost females 
so much to live as men, and that it is more than 
they would receive in any other occupation, or some- 
thing to that effect. But is thisa right idea? If it 
is more than they would receive in any other occu- 
pation, is it sufficient to prove that they receive a 
sufficient remuneration inthat? By nomeans. It is 
the custom among savages to impose the drudgery 
and persecution upon the woman; but neither the 
principle nor the practice should be upheld in our 
glorious land of freedom. 

The wages of the woman are too trifling in every 
avocation, but much less should it be so in that upon 
the due exercise of which depends the future stabili- 
ty of the union—the proper training of the young. 

And again: to those who in speaking of her salary 
being sufficient, argue that it costs her not so much 
to live, I would ask: why they are willing to give 
one tradesman more money for the same article than 
another? Is it because it costs him more? Verily 
not. You lo k to the quality of the article, and no 
matter what it costs him, you are willing to give 
double the sum for a good article to what you would 
for the same of an inferior quality. Look then to the 
qualities of the teachers, and no matter whether lady 
or gentleman, compensate them in accordance with 
their abilities, letting justice and not avariciousness 
have the ascendancy over your hearts. It they be 
not competent discard them at once, of either sex, 
and employ competent teachers by giving sufficient 
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salaries; but do not, for the sake of a few pence, 
make distinctions that not only detract from the mer- 
its of your characters as reasonable citizens, but ren- 
der you liable to the charge of injustice. 


Some of our neighboring townships employ female 
teachers exclusively, which I am sorry to say I must 
attribute to their avariciousness, thinking to get them 
a trifle cheaper. Now this is a wrong state of af- 
fairs, and so long as it exists, so long must education 
remain behind. It reminds me of the old adage, 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul;” for they rob the intel- 
lects of the rising goneration, to fill their purses, 
bringing injury upon themselves and their offspring. 
But thanks to the glorious spread of education, such 
sections of country are becoming very limited. The 
people are beginning to see that without sufficient 
salaries, competent teachers cannot be obtained ; and 
until this idea becomes more generally instilled into 
the minds of the peuple, the aforesaid difficulty will 
not soon be obviated. 


Friends and promoters of education :—Let not my 
few remarks fall unheeded upon your ears. Arouse 
yourselves to a sense of duty ; and be no longer guil- 
ty of oppressing the weak, but raise them up, and let 
them have access to the highest positions both of duty 
and emolument to which their perseverance may Jead 
them. Let our next Institute not be passed over 
without something said on this subject. 


Let Lancaster county be the first to place the fe- 
male in her proper sphere, no longer violating the 
rules of propriety : showing that we are not des- 
titute of principle, but laboring for our country, and 
our country’s good. Jerrerson Nerr. 

Valley Spring, Strasburg tp., Lan. co., 1853. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 

Mr. Eprror.—In consequence of a change of lo- 
cality, and other subjects pressing on the attention 
of the stirring world around us—where things in 
general, and education in particular must conform in 
all its moods and tenses with the onward march of 
progress, on which the emphasis of the 19th century 
seems to fall—I am not yet enrolled on your sub. 
scription list, but intend to be next year. I am, nev- 
ertheless, a constant reader and admirer of your val- 
uable Journal; which, by the by, seems to post upas 
well as journalise all subjects having relation to the 
great question of education—from the cedars of Leb- 
anon to the thistle on the wall—from the great ques- 
tions of Church and State education,to the minor de- 
tails of the school room—the norma loquendi of 
teacher and pupils. And although several of my 
friends and patrons of the Journal have requested 
my views on several of these questions, knowing that 





they were in abler hands I have therefore declined. 
Should it be desired, however, I would havemo ob- 
jection to giving my views on any or all of the ques- 
tions, appertaining to education, at some future time. 
At present, we purpose to offer some few views on 


TEACHERS, 


Teachers, as a body, may be divided into the tor- 
rid, temperate and frigid zones, as regards the pro- 
fession of teaching—videlicet, the ardent and enthu- 
siastic, the moderate in views and measures, and the 
cold and indifferent; without specifying the personal 
idiosyncrasies of each, which are as various as their 
persons, forms and appearances. Nevertheless, they 
have one common end, one goal, purpose and object, 
namely, to sow the seeds of virtue, knowledge and 
truth; and to weed out the noxious plants of vice. 
Or the teacher may be compared to a lever exerted 
on the fulcrum of truth, by which the great weights 
of humanity may be elevated to the planes of moral- 
ity, intelligence and virtue by the weak powers of 
the scholars. But since we have got into parables: 
—in the great calculus of education, whether the 
teacher enter as a constant, variable or function, 
we will not stop to enquire, but shall hasten to spe- 
cify a few quatifications which teachers ought to pos- 
sess. 

1. Teachers should possess the necessary amount 
of learning,—quantity and quality. 

2. They should give plain, clear, forcible and ele- 
gant explanations of all branches, in the forms of 
corollaries, scholia, &c., setting forth their value and 
importance. 

3. Each teacher should be a sun in the solar sys- 
tem of his or her school, by which the scholars—all 
and singular—should be attracted, warmed, fructified 
and enlightened. 


4, The teacher should be regular and constant in 
his duties, and impartial in his treatment of scholars. 


5. He should govern by suavity rather than by 
force: by attraction rather than by repulsion. 


We say nothing here of strict and exact morality, 
of general and special etiquette (suum cuique) nor 
that a teacher must know and do every thing like a 
New York editor—who should be prepared at any 
time to write a leader for the Courier g Enquirer, 
condense an Almanac for the Journal of Commerce, 
prove in the True Sun that Martin Van Buren isno 
Democrat, conduct the country through a “ tremen- 
dous crisis,” correct all the errors of the Press or Ex- 
press, &c.—but that he should not be left high and 
dry at ebb tide on the shore of the literary stream, 
when all the world has gone out to sea—i. e., he 
should be rather above than below the plane of his 
profession. W. A. Cottins. 
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PROGRESS IN LANCASTER COUNTY. 


Mr. Eprror :—“ Variety is the spice of life.” - 
Therefore I will leave the description of the exer- 
cises of the school-room for a time, and take another 
subject. My descriptions of school-room exercises 
were undertaken at the suggestion of a fellow. 
teacher, who, after publicly challenging myself and 
others, proposed that himself and we should write 
our experience in the school-room, for publication 
in the School Journal. This friend, after describing 
the fixtures outside, brought us into the school-house, 
and there left us. His excess of modesty no doubt 
caused him there to stop; still we hold him responsi- 
ble for the fulfilment of his promise. In the mean 
time let us look back over this county. 


Two years ago, in accordance with a call in the 
public papers, between forty and fifty teachers, and 
friends of education met at the Exchange Hotel in 
the city of Lancaster, for the purpose of forming a 
teachers’ association; from which sprung the Lan 
caster County Educational Association, the Lancas- 
ter County Teachers’ Institute, and (above all, asa 
light of the county and State,) the Pennsylvania 
School Journal ; all of which are already producing 
good. 

Until that time, the common schools of Lancaster 
County (with a few exceptions) were in the back 
ground. Go into whatever school you might, the 
old fashioned routine of ‘ school-master larnin” was 
there witnessed. Now, you may see the teacher 
engaged in teaching the “ young idea how to shoot.” 
I have visited a number of common schools, during 
the last three months; and have been much pleased 
to see the change. Where, formerly, there was the 
dull routine of lessons unmeaningly conned from 
books,—you now see black-boards around the school- 
room, diagrams of the hemispheres drawn on the 
walls; and many things denoting a determination 
to, at least, try to improve the standard of instruc- 
tion. 

In one school-district, where, four years since, 
the teacher was discharged for teaching that the 
earth is a globe turning upon its axis every twenty- 
four hours, (which was pronounced infidelity,) and 
where the new teacher was employed with the 
proviso that the same books should be used, that 
were used forty years before, and that the black- 
board should not be employed, I was pleased to see 
hemisphere maps adorning the walls of the school- 
room. In this same district, there are now three 
new brick school-houses, unsurpassed by any coun- 
try school-house in the county. 

Mr. Editor, these are facts: and they may be 
viewed as “signs of the times.” 

But in the midst of this improvement, I was 
grieved to see so little taste in selecting the site of 





the school-house. It seemed as if the directors ac- 
tually feared that the pupils might find a shade tree, 
under which to repose themselves during the recess 
from their studies. Almost in the very cart rut, 
and on the bleakest common in the district, is the 
site, chosen for the erection of a large and beautiful 
school-house. 

But, leaving these hints for the consideration of 
future builders, I would say to my fellow-teachers,— 
to those who like myself, have “grown old in the 
service,”—let us not look back, but 

“ Press on: press nobly on!” 
We, who, a few years since, thought ourselves pio- 
neers in the common schools of Lancaster county, 
must move on, or stand out of the way of their pro- 
gressive march of those who were then in the rear. 

Who does not see a great improvement in our 
Common Schools, since the teachers began to meet 
together for mutual improvement? Is not the stand- 
ard of education higher? Who would have thought, 
four years ago, of Philosophy, Chemistry, and Phys- 
iolgy in our common schools? And where, except 
in the Academy, and the socalled higher schools, 
was taught, Rhetoric, Drawing, or Composition ? 
And a few years further back, where was taught 
even Geography or Grammar? Where was the 
common-school examination? In a township, where 
six years ago, teachers intemperate and immoral in 
their habits, and incompetent to teach, were em- 
ployed without examination, except of the liquor at 
the bar, where teachers and directors concluded the 
bargain over the “social grass,” is itso now? Let 
the teachers of that township answer. No: a 
higher platform is erected; and the Old Fogies 
have—gone ! 

That a better class of schools existed, is true: but 
let those then in the van, now look to their own im- 
provement, or they will soon be inthe rear. The 
Common Schools of Lancaster county are going 
ahead. And mark this: as the Lancaster County 
Educational Association was the power which gave 
the first impetus to this movement ;—stop that pow- 
er, and the machine will cease to work. The asso- 
ciating of teachers one with another, keeps alive the 
flame, which, otherwise, would die away; or at 
least re-appear in fitful flashes, like 

“ angels’ visits—few, and far between.” 

I admit that there is one great drawback to the 
successful movement of the educational machine: 
and that is the low salaries of teachers. Without a 
change in this respect, no improvement can be per- 
manent. 

But an increase of compensation to the faithful 
teacher, as surely will follow the increase of light 
amongst the people, as the rising of the sun will fol- 
low the light of the morning. If we keep up with 
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the spirit of the age, our “ just claims” must be re- 
spected. 

Tho. H. Burrowes, Esq., in an address delivered 
before the first meeting of the Lancaster County Ed- 
ucational Association, says: “If the association, 
this day formed, be regularly attended, and judicious- 
ly conducted, the very best influences will be pro- 
duced. By this means, you will assert your proper 
position as one among the learned professions; im- 
prove your knowledge of your vocation and of each 
other; and cause others who will be associated and 
act with you, to learn your difficulties, appreciate 
your value, respect your feelings, and concede to you 
your just claims.” 

Fellow teachers: Let me urge you to attend our 
association. Let our Institutes be attended : and at- 
tended too, for the sole purpose of our own improve- 
ment: and none will then have cause to speak evil of 
our meetings. ; 

The time is not far distant when, in Laneaster 
county, the teacher who stands in the first rank, 
must be able to say: Iam a member of the County 
Aesociation ; | was a member of the last County In- 
stitute; I am a member of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: and—a subscriber to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. E. Lamporn, 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Nov. 1853. 





: Educational Belections. 





EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 

At the last meeting of the American Association 
for disseminating knowledge, held at Pittsburg, Mr. 
J. B. Richards, of Germantown, made some intensely 
interesting observations on the subject of Idiocy.— 
His philanthropic spirit led him to visit Europe to 
ascertain the best method of developing the powers 
of this unhappy class of persons. Patience, a desire 
to do good, and faith, appear essential to succeed in 
tis vocation. 

Mr. Richards was accompanied by three of his 
idiotic scholars. One of them, a little girl, was 
blind ; and upon entering his family had never been 
heard to use but two words, ** Yes” and * No.”— 
Taking a hint from this, he gave her the former of 
these monosyllables for her first lesson, persevering 
till she repeated after him, * Yes.” This, on the 
first trial, occupied three hours. From this smal] 
beginning, he gradually drew her on, till she now 
exhibits a very satisfactory degree of intelligence. 

The second case presented to the Association was 
that of a little boy, nine or ten yearsofage. When 
first seen by Mr. Richards, he was about five and a 
half years old, and was one of the most disgusting 
and hopeless cases that could be imagined. He 
could do nothing, not even roll himself over when 
placed upon the floor; he could masticate nothing, 
living entirely upon milk; he noticed nothing, ex- 
cept when a lively air was whistled or played upon 
a musical instrument. Aside from this, his external 
senses seemed entirely closed : he was as ignorant of 
things around him asa new born infant. 





The imbecility of this boy being of the very lowest 
grade, he was chosen by Mr. B. as a subject upon 
which to test the feasibility of the plan to develope 
and educate Idiots. Although his most sanguine 
friends were skeptical, and everything in the nature 
of the case looked forbidding, yet led on by the phil- 
anthropists’ faith, he undertook the arduous task of 
waking up the dormant energies of this miserable 
victim of congenital disease ; for such the case was. 

Month after month rolled away, during which time 
the most assiduous labors were bestowed upon him, 
when at length the dawning of mind was discovered. 
Overjoyed, (even in relating this part of the history, 
the benevolent man could not restrain his tears) over- 
joyed he prosecuted his labors with fresh vigor. And 
now he presents to the world an observing, talking, 
self-respecting, God-fearing human being. Noble 
achievement! Sublime achievement! 

What cannot Philanthropy do? The blind are 
taught as though they can see; the dumb converse, 
read, and become adepts in science; the lunatic is 
reclaimed to himself and friends; and above all, the 
innocent prattle, the manly rejoicing and the reli- 
gious adoration of the Idiot is heard. 

These children become ardently attached to their 
Instructor. They wish to be with him always. If 
taken from the Institution, to stay awhile with their 
parents, they soon begin to inquire for Mr. Richards, 
and are in transports of joy at a prospect of meeting 
him again. Even those who have grown up, and 
are permanently separated from him, retain a filial 
regard for him, which is second to nothing in their 
natures, 

Thus he who engages in this humane enterprise, 
is twice blest; first, in the consciousness of having 
done good, and again by the gratitude which his !a- 
bors invariably cal] forth.—Meadville New Era. 





GOOD MANNERS. 

The good sound sense of the subjoined extract, 
should recommend it to the attention of all those who 
are in any way entrusted with the care of youth: 

‘It is a matter of sound policy to cultivate the 
manners of our children. For gentle manners and 
a kind and obliging address will do more to gather 
around us firm and enduring friends, than strength 
of mind and superiority of attainments. The man- 
ners to which we refer, are the fruit of the cultiva- 
tion of a kind heart; the outpourings of benevolence, 
sincerity and inward purity. In all the departments 
and professions of life, we prefer, other things being 
equal, to avail ourselves of the services of persons of 
agreeable and obliging manners. They are coin of 
great intrinsic value, and everywhere current. We 
may be allowed to glance at some of the features of 
good manners, such as we desire to have taught and 
practiced in our schools, and such as all persons in 
well ordered society are bound to observe. The 
conventional rules for society are not arbitrary en- 
actments; which any who choose have a right to set 
at defiance. They are essential to the maintenance 
and enjoyment of social intercourse, and the further- 
ance of its highest ends. Every person who enjoys 
the privileges and benefits of society, is morally 
bound to observe its wholesome rules. II] breeding 
18 @ Sin against good morals, as well as a breach of 
social laws. No person has any right to act the 


clown in well ordered society, or to be unkind or of- 
fensive: setting at defiance the laws made for its con- 
venience and comfort. by common consent. 


The 
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leading feature of good manners is a scrupulous ob- 
servance of all the rules that regulate social inter- 
course. Let the pupils of-our schools be required to 
observe them in their intercourse with each other 
and their teachers, and upon all other occasions.— 
Many of these rules abstractly considered, are little 
things; and yet in their influence upon the conve- 
nience and pleasure of social intercourse, they are 
great things. A particle of dust is a small thing, 
yet in the eye, which it irritates, it becomes great in 
its influence. So an infringement of the rules of 
good breeding may be of itself of small moment, but 
it often becomes important in the friction and irrita- 
tion which it produces in social intercourse.”—Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 





EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

Russia is now attracting a large share of public 
attention. The following article will therefore be 
read with interest: 

Very little is known in this country of the habits, 
feelings, and the state of civilization of the Russians. 
We are accustomed to consider them a benighted 
nation of slaves, inhabiting a country inte which the 
schoolmaster has not yet penetrated ; but the follow- 
ing statistical details, drawn from reliable sources, 
may perhaps give our readers a different impression, 
or at least enable them to form some idea of the ac- 
tual state of public instruction in the empire of the 
Czar. 

There are, appertaining to the department of the 
Minister of Public Instruction: 6 universities, 1 
normal school, 3 lyceums, 77 gymnasia, 433 district 
schools, 1,068 town schools and 562 private schools ; 
in al] 2,810 establishments for education, under the 
care of 5,594 teachers, and containing 118,327 stu- 
dents. This is in Russsa proper. Russian Poland 
has, besides, 1,239 schools of various kinds, frequent- 
ed by 84,584 students 163 of which are private in- 
stitutions; and in the Caucasus are no less than 45 
schools 8 of which are private, with 337 teachers 
and 3,302 students. 

There are 21 Theological seminaries, belonging 
to the Greek church, with 72 teachers, and 1,262 
Students; 14 of the Amenian doctrine, with 45 
teachers and 728 students; 8 teachers and 668 stu- 
dents in the Lutheran establishment; and 11 Mo- 
hammadan schools 7 of which are of the Sannite 
persuasion, instructing in all 586 students 

There are 27 military colleges, all of which are 
under the direction of the heir apparent, the Grand 
Duke Cesar Alexander. They are superintended 
by 865 professors, and frequented by 8,000 students. 

In addition there are ten naval schools, with 3,920 
students under the charge of 337 teachers. 

The Minister of the Finance has 85 schools be- 
longing to his department. He employs 461 teach- 
ers and instructs 9,779 students. 

The foundations of the Empress Mary are 40 in 
number—30 schools for girls, with 659 tutoresses 
and 2,377 pupils, and 10 boys, with 80 masters and 
1,938 pupils. 

There are two schools of civil engineering, with 
85 professors and 416 students three law schools, 
with 93 professors and 519 students, and three schools 
appertaining to the Post office Department, with 93 
professors and 591 students ; and six institutions un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of State, with 86 
professors and 694 students. These are all, proba- 
bly intended to fit young men for official life. We 





must not forget an institution devoted to the teachin 
of the oriental languages, with 30 profoessors and 
207 students. 

There are 26 agricultural schools, with 124 teaeh- 
ers and 1,591 students ; and 2,696 village schools in 
the domain of the crown, employing 2,783 teachers, 
and giving instruction to 14,064 males aud 4,843 fe- 
males. 

Thus it appears that in Russia 158,698 young per- 
sons are receiving instruction of some kind, from 
14,577 teachers—at the rate of one teacher to 17} 
pupils—a very favorable proportion to the student.— 
The population of Russia proper may be set down at 
55,000,000, so that one individual in 220 receivesthe 
benefits of instruction. This is a small proportion 
compared with the United States, were according to 
the last census report, $4,000,000, at the rate of one 
in every five free persons, are receiving instruction 
from 115,000 teachers in nearly 100,000 schools and 
colleges. Nevertheless, 250,000 well educated young 
persons, dispersed each year in the different quarters 
of that huge empire, cannot fail to gradually leave 
their mark upon the national character, in good time. 

We know more about the quantity than the quality 
of these schools, as Russian publicists have seldom 
anything to say on the subject: but i: is generally 
admitted that the military institutions are of the 
highest order. The agricultural schoo] of the impe- 
rial domain is said to be admirably managed, and is 
under the immediate supervision of Nicholas. 250 
peasants are thoroughly instructed in theoretical and 
practical cultivation, and are sent then to model farms 
in various parts of the country, to set a reforming 
example to the neighborhood. The tuition lasts four 
years, and is divided into three periods. In the first 
year, the boys are taught reading, writing, arithme- 
tic and surveying. In the second grammar, math- 
ematics, and the elements of agriculture ; and during 
the third and fourth, agricu!ture practically as well 
as theoretically, and mechanics. Besides these 
branches, they are instructed in trades which may 
be useful to the farmer, such as tailoring, shoemak- 
king, cabinet making, cooperage, blacksmith’s and 
carpenter’s work, and in the construction of agricul- 
tural machines. A foundry, a brickyard, a pottery, 
a tan yard, a candle and soap factory, and a windmill 
are attached to the school. It is not required that 
each student shall pursue all these branches. The 
teaches are to judge of the aptitude of each pupil, 
and to direct him accordingly—but every one upon 
leaving the establishment is expected to possess a 
thorough acquaintance with the general principle 
and practice of agriculture, and a competent knowl- 
edge of the collateral branches. 

Public instruction was commenced in Russia as 
far back as the early part of the 17th century, but it 
was not until the time of Peter the Great, that it be- 
gan to take the direction aud shape it has since as- 
sumed. 

Under the Czar Nicholas, public education in Rus- 
sia has taken a new start and a new direction, and 
primary schools, under the government supervision, 
have been established throughout the empire.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


Common Scuoots 1n New Encianp.—By the last 
official returns of the public schools in the six New 
England States, the whole number of pupils in atten- 
dance during the year was 641,983. The whole 
cost of instruction for the year was $2,055,131 65. 
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In Vemont the average cost of each pupil was $2 22. 
In Maine, $134. In Connecticut, $135. In Rhode 
Island, $1 64. In Massachusetts the law requires 
each town to raise by tax at least $1 50 perchild be- 
twecn five and fifteen years of age, as a condition of 
receiving a share of the income of the State schoo) 
fund. All the towns complied with this condition 
last year, and 180 towns raised double the sum thus 
specified. ‘The amount expended in Massachusetts 
last year for each child above named was $4 54. 





Moral, Literarn & Scientific Selections. 





CONFIRMATION OF HEBREW SCRIPTURE. 


We find, in one of our foreign journals, a letter 
written by M. Victor Place, the French consul at 
Mosoul, giving an account of a three days fast ob- 
served by the inhabitants of that Moslem city, in 
commemoration of the penance imposed on the 
people of Ninevah by Jonah. He says that the fast 
has been kept from time to time immemorial in that 
ccuntry, and kept not only by the few Christians 
there, but by the whole Moslem population. Mosou! 
itself is within sight of the ruins of Nineveh, and, 
close by, is a tomb traditionally assigned to Jonah. 
It is a striking confirmation of the ancient Hebrew 
writings, thus to find a fast, in commemoration of an 
important event recorded in them, still observed al- 
most on the very spot where it first began. Ninevah 
has been desolate for centuries; the surrounding 
plains have become a desert; the Hebrew people 
themselves have been scattered over the earth for 
eighteen hundred years ;—yet still the three-day’s 
penance, enforced on the population of that corrupt 
capital of the ancient world, is kept, by the misera- 
ble descendants of the old Assyrians, and by the 
strangers who have intermarried with them, whether 
Nestorian or Moslem in their faith, 

M, Victor Place mentions, in the same letter, oth- 
er facts confirmatory of the Hebrew Scriptures. He 
says that there exists, to this day in the river Tigris 
a fish, armed with terrible teeth, and enormous in its 
size, the very counterpart to the fish mentioned in 
the book of Tobias. What becomes of the old infi- 
del sneer that no one could find, in all Mesopotamia, 
a fish that could frighten aman! M. Victor Place 
himself has seen one of these fish weighing three 
hundred pounds. But this, he adds, was a small spe- 
cimen. Whoever has read Layard’s volumes, how- 
ever needs not to be reminded, that Mesopotamia is 
still full of things recalling the scenes and customs 
described in the Old Testament. The cucumber- 
gardens overhang the river exactly as in the days 
of Isaiah. The boats formed of skins, of which the 
Bible speaks, navigate, to this hour, the waters of 
the Tigris. But more than all, the sculptures on the 
disinterred palaces, and the cuneiform writing, so 
fur as it had been deciphered, recall the chariots of 
war, the bearded kings, the royal insignia, the man- 
ners, the dress, nay! even the names of the mon- 
arclis mentioned in the Hebrew scriptures. No pro- 
fane history of ages far less remote, is confirmed in 
this respect, by antiquarian discovery, more complete 
than the Bible.-—Zve. Bulletin. 





(<- To know a man, observe how he wins his ob- 
ject rather than how he loses it; for when, we fail, 
our pride supports; when we succeed, it betrays us. 





RESULTS FROM LANGUAGE. 
Language widely Different, but greatly alike—One 

Origin—Proofs and Authorities—Name of the 

Divine Being beautiful and wonderful. 

The differences of languages are commonly so 
great, that the speakers are utterly unintelligible by 
those of another language. Yet, they have so many 
words from one common stock, and have such a re- 
semblance to each other, that the nations of Europe 
and Asia are, by their language, traeed up to a com- 
mon centre. The conclusion is inevitable, in the 
words of the Bible that “the whole earth was of one 
language and one speech.” It is equally certain that 
the different languages of the people ol those conti- 
nents, originating from one, must have been formed 
by no gradual change but by some sudden and 
powerful action. There is no cause alluded to inall 
history, adequate to the effect, but one: the confusion 
of tongues at Babel, Here the assigned power 
is adequate, the occasion necessary, and the result 
certain. The dispersion of the nations must follow, 
and the division of the earth among the nations whose 
origin and history have come down to us, is what 
must have been secured. The argument on this sub- 
ject is long, from the comparison of particulars, but 
wholly decisive in its conclusions from the necessary 
application. Thus the knowledge of languages 
which has been prosecuted with untiring zeal by the 
learned of Europe for the last century, leads us upto 
the unity of our race, to the origin of language, and 
to some of the great facts stated in the only history 
of the early ages of the human family—the Bible. 

The great conclusion of common origin, is made 
by scholars of different nations and some of them op- 
posed to the Bible. 

The distinguished Lepsius says :—** The mytholo- 
gies and primeval traditions of all enlightened, and 
even ot the most barbarous tribes, are fundamental- 
ly the same. Everywhere we find certain singular 
coincidences in customs, opinions, language, &c., 
which the more fully they are developed, the more 
closely are they found to point to a common source.” 

Klaproth, who had “ no reverence for the sacred 
history,” declares from considering the affinity of 
languages, that we must admit among them, “ the 
Sragments of a primary language.” 

The celebrated Count de Gebelin asserts that 
“all existing languages are derived from one.” 

The most decisive authorities can be multiplied, 
but there is not space for them, 

Look now at the names of the Divine Being, or 
God, as they are found in some languages, in their 
bearing on the origin of language. Among the early 
Hebrews the Creator, or God, was expressed especial- 
ly by the word Jehovah, founded on the verb to be or to 
exist, to be fixed, “I Am that | Am”—Jehovah—was 
the designation. Say to them, “I Am hath sent me 
unto you;” the Being, the Eternal, hath sent me.— 
How admirable is this name, when you consider the 
desolations of the Deluge, the dispersion of the na- 
tions at Babel, the shortening of the life of man to 
seventy years, the idolatry and worship of great 
heroes and warriors which had begun to prevail, and 
especially the religion of the Egyptians,under whose 
power the Hebrews were then pressed to the earth 
in bondage. Amidst all the mighty and wondrous 
changes, “Tam” is on the universal throne. What 
philosophy, what foresight could lead men, or even 
Moses, though “skilled in all wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” to the adoption of this wonderful name. We 
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are Jed at once to the divine Author of language, 
who thus revealed his name to Moses from the 
Burning Bush. 

Among the Greeks, the word for the Divinity was 
and is Theos, derived from the verb to place, ar- 
range, direct, which opens the view of man to the 
almighty Spirit, which formed, fixed, arranged, and 
governs all things. This word is as old as the lan- 
guage of the Greeks, and can not be supposed to 
arise from any natural relations this rude people 
should in that age have discerned ; but must have 
come from the Author of language, of whom the 
name leads to a distiaguished and glorious attribute. 

Among the Latins the name of God was Deus, ev- 
idently taken from the Greek word, by the common 
change of T or Th to D, having the same meaning, 
and leading to the same origin,as in the Greek. 

In English, the word God is from an earlier word 
for good, meaning that God is the Good Being, and 
and giving to Him the name of his distinguished and 
infinite attribute of goodness or benevolence, which 
He so fully displays before us in His works. Some 
have judged that men would not, among such a peo- 
ple, give this designation to the Divine Being, which 
is doubtless true; as the name must have originated 
with the great Author of language, and been given 
by Him who alone possessess the glorious attribute. 
How beautifully in our language speaks the Savior, 
—“ Why callest thou me good? There is none good 
but one, that is God”—the good. In calling me good. 
thou callest me God, the God, the same Identical 
word. Thus we come to fountains of good from the 
languages of Various nations.—Rural New Yorker. 

C. B. 





THE STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


In a volume published by Van Voorst, on the Nat- 
ural History of Animals, several illustrations are 
given of the super-herculean strength with which 
the commonest insects are endowed. 

The common flea, as every one knows, will, with- 
out much apparent effort, jump two hundred times 
its own length, and several grasshoppers and locusts 
are said to be able to perform leaps quite as wonder- 
ful. In the case of the insect they scarcely excite 
our notice ; but if a man were cooly to take a stand- 
ing leap of three hundred and eighty odd yards, 
which would be an equivalent exertion of muscu- 
lar power, perhaps our admirers of athletic sports 
might be rather startled at such a performance. 


Again, for a man to run ten miles within the hour 
would be admitted to be a tolerably good display of 
pedestrianism; but what are we tosay tothe little fly 
observed by Mr. Delisle, “so minute as almost to be 
invisible,” which ran nearly six inches in a second, 
and in that space was calculated to make one thou- 
sand and eighty steps? This, according to the cal- 
culation of Kirby and Spence, is as if a man whose 
steps measured only two feet, should run at the in- 
credible rate of twenty miles in a minute. Equally 
surprising are the instances of insect strength given 
by Mr. Newport. 

The great stag beetle which tears off the bark 
from the roots and branches of trees, has been known 
to gnaw a hole, an inch in diameter, through the 
side of an iron cannister in which it.was confined, 
and on which the marks of its jaws were distinctly 
visible. 

The common beetle can, without injury, support 





and even raise great weights, and make its way be 
neath almost any pressure. In order to put thestrength 
of this insect Atlas to the test, experiments have been 
made which prove that it is able to sustain and escape 
from beneath a load of from twenty to thirty ounces, 
a prodigious burden when it is remembered that the 
insect itself does not weigh itselfas many grains; in 
fact, once more taking man as a standard of compari- 
son, it ig as though a person of ordinary size should 
raise and get from undera weight of between forty 
and fifty tons, 





Decriviry or Rivers.—A very slight declivity 
suffices to give the running motion to water. Three 
inches per mile, in a smooth, straight channel, gives 
a velocity of about three miles an hour. The Gan- 
ges, which gathers the waters of the Himalaya 
mountains, the loftiest in the world, is, at 1,800 miles 
from its mouth, only about 800 feet above the level 
of the sea—about twice the height of St. Paul’s, in 
London, or the height of Arthur’s Seat in Edinburgh 
—and to fall these 800 feet in its long course, the 
water requires more than a month. The great river 
Magdalena, in South America, running for 1,000 
between two rivers of the Andes, falls only 500 feet 
in all that distance ; above the commencement of 
the 1,000 mile-, it is seen descending in cataracts 
and rapids from the mountains. The gigantic Rio 
de la Plate has so gent!e a descent to the ocean that 
in Paraguay 1,500 miles from its mouth large ships 
are seen which have sailed against the current all the 
way by the force of the wind alone—that is to say, 
which on the beautifully inclined plane of the stream, 
have been gradually lifted by the soft wind, and even 
against the current to an elevation greater than that 
of our loftiest spires. 


Knvp Iverson.—Who is Knud Iverson? Hither- 
to he has altogether been unknown to fame, but his 
name will henceforth be enrolled among those whose 
memory we love to cherish. 

On the 10th of August last, a company of boys in 
Chicago endeavored to force Knud Iverson to go 
with them to the garden of Mr. E|ston of that city, to 
steal fruit. He persisted in his refusal to go with 
them. They threatened toduck him in the river 
unless he consented, but he remained firm. His tor- 
mentors then forced him into the water, and fiendishly 
drowned him because he would not steal. There 
was the true hero, and the genuine spirit of a martyr. 
The Democratic Press of Chicago furnishes the 
following paragraph in relation to him: 

‘‘ His father is one of our most worthy and estima- 
ble Norwegian citizens. He is a member of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, of which Rev. Paul Ander. 
son is pastor. This little son, though but ten years of 
age, had given such clear evidences of piety,he was 
so intelligent and so consistent in every respect, that 
he had also been admitted as a member of the same 
Church. His seat in the Sabbath School was never 
vacant, and his Jessons were always learned. Such 
was this noble boy.” 

It is proposed toerect a monument to his memory, 
Mr. Nathan C. Ely, of New York, has contributed 
#10 toward the object, and it will doubtless go up.— 
Who will say that children are too young to learn 
and love and obey the truth? Honor to the name of 
Knud Iverson? He was willing to die rather than 
sin against God.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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Addrsses, Reports, Lc. 

REPORTS 

Made to the Second Session of the Lancaster Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Institute—Sept. 1853. 


[.—Report on PenMANSHIP. 
The committee appointed on Penmanship at the 


last meeting of the Teachers’ Institute, respectfully 
report: 

That they have bestowed due attention on the sub- 
ject, and endeavored to collect all the information 
and experience possible from the limited means they 
possessed. 

No branch of education, taught in our common 
schools, has received less attention than penmanship. 
Arithmetic, reading, orthography, geography and 
grammar, have all been noticed in the various edu- 
cational journals, and the experience of teachers, as 
well as the best methods in the art of teaching these 
branches, has been published for the benefit of the 
common school teacher: while very little has been 
said about teaching penmanship advantageously ; and 
when mention was made thereof, it was so short and 
unsatisfactory that the common school teacher, who 
is desirous to improve himself, could not be benefitted 
from it. 

Penmanship is certainly one of the most important 
branches of education ; it is the messenger of thought 
and is that method by which we record our transac- 
tions, and by which we transcribe and multiply co- 
pies of them. It was the first by which the bounda- 
ries of human science were enlarged ; for, written 
language only could preserve by its immediate ap- 
plication, the facts and ideas, which human reason 
pronounced worthy of remembrance. 

In endeavoring to make a report on this important 
branch of education, the committee have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to illustrate and explain that which 
they wish to do; because, it can be better accom- 
plished on the blackboard and by lecture, than in a 
written report. They would, however, suggest some 
ideas and give some hints, from which they trust 
common school teachers may draw favorable results. 

Firstly : They give it as their opinion, in regard 
to the different systems of Penmanship,such as Root’s, 
Becker’s, Rand’s, Wooley’s, Foster’s, &c., that they all 
possess their merits, and each, in one part or other, 
offers excellent instruction and deserves to be re- 








commended. 

Secondly: They view all those systems by which 
the most imperfect writer is promised to be made a 
complete penman in five or six hours, as belonging to 
the various humbugs and impositions of the day,— 
Experience has taught that it requires not only six 
hours to make a good penman, but in most instances 
six times six,and how much longer they will not 
venture to say. 


In order to make themselves understood, the com- 
mittee would divide the pupils in a common school 
into two classes. Firstly, those that are beginning 
to learn to write, and Secondly, such as have gone 
several winters to school, and have made some pro- 
gress but whose writing is imperfect, and requires im- 
provement. For the first mentioned class, nothing 
more is necessary to be done, than to teach them to sit 
in a proper position, to hold the pen, and to set them 
copies of letters, and when they can form them, 
words, and then whole lines, or even sentences, con- 
sisting of several lines. The progress of this class 
depends more on imitation than on the application of 
systematic exercises. 

The second class, and that for which the commit- 
tee design to make several suggestions, are such as 
have been taught to write, but whose writing is 
cramped, one letter straight, one slant, and another 
reversed ; and who, when they attempt to write, sit 
crooked, leaning with both arms on the desk, and 
who hold the pen in such a manner that it is at once 
impossible tor them to make a correct letter. The 
first thing to be taught to such is position, or the man- 
ner of sitting. The left side of the body should be 
inclined to the desk, so that the left arm range with 
the top of the book or paper, which should be kept 
smooth and steady with the fingers of the left hand, 
and should be placed to the right of the body, square 
with the desk, and directly in range with the right 
arm, which must be free, so as to enable the writer 
to move it in any direction. 

The next step is to teach them to hold the pen.— 
This should be held so that the middle finger may 
come to the right side of the pen, the forefinger on 
the upper side of the pen, the end of the thumb touch- 
ing the pen between the root of the nail and first 
joint of the forefinger; the fingers and thumb being 
a little bent, so that the pen may range with the up- 
per joint of the forefinger, the top of the pen pointing 
between the shoulder and ear. The little finger and 
the one next to it, should be inclined towards the 
hollow of the hand, so that both nails touch the pa- 
per. It sometimes happens, that pupils have some 
difficulty in keeping them in this position. When- 
ever that is the case, they should be confined for a 
while with a tape around them, and tied to the wrist. 
It does not require much of this kind of practice, be- 
fore they will be able to incline them as they should 
be. The pen should be held loosely, 


The next step is to exercise them in writing words, 
as well as whole lines, containing a combination of 
the different curves, slopes and loops, without lifting 
up the pen, and to write, or move the pen, as fast as 
they possibly can. After writing over five or six 
sheets and crossing them, the pupil will have gaineg 





some freedom in moving the pen, as well as a muscu- 
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lar motion or movement with which the fingers were 
before unacquainted. The teacher must not forget to 
tellhis pupil the why and wherefore for sitting in 
the position, for holding the pen, and for not lifting 
up the pen as above described. A celebrated teach- 
er of penmanship, calls this laying the foundation for 
teaching writing, and the committee concur with 
him. 

The next step is to teach the formation of letters 
as they shouldbe. In order to facilitate the progress 
of the pupil, and enable him to judge what is correct 
or incorrect, the best method is to teach him, firstly, 
the principles of which all the small letters, except 
8, x, f, z, are composed. For example, the first class 
are composed entirely or partly of 7 and o—they are 
d, b, t, i, a, e, c. The second class are composed of 
the firstand last slope of the m; they are, m, n, v, 
w,r. The third class are composed of the 7 and the 
first stroke or loop. of an h, connected with some of 
the principles of the first or second class; they are, 
ph, a, k, g, y, 8, f, x, z, and called irregulars, be- 
cause they are not formed of any particular princi- 
ples. By this method, the pupil will soon discover 
that the different letters do not each form a separate 
study, as is generally thought to be the case, but that 
if he can make the principles, he can also make the 
letters, which are composed of them; and that six let- 
ters or principles are more readily acquired than 
twenty-six. 

The blackboard should be made use of in illustrat- 
ing this; and it will not be long before a class of 
pupils will understand the principles of which the 
letters are composed. The teacher must not forget 
to show on the board how the pupils are in the habit of 
making their letters, and then show them how they 
should be; he should also occasionally write words,and 
introduce imperfect letters & call on the pupils to cor- 
rect them, and make them show how they should be. 
The result of such exercises is very favorable. Pen- 
manship is equally as much the business of the mind 
as of the fingers and eye, and hence the necessity of 
understanding the elementary parts and general 
rules. The mere mechanical motion of the fingers, 
unaided by a proper exertion of the mind, would be- 
nefit the learner but little more in acquiring an ele- 
gant hand, than an equal exercise on the flute or pia- 
no forte. The mind must be made familiar with the 
form and association of the several principles, or the 
hand, which in this instance may be called the index 
of the mind, can never execute them without copies 
constantly before the eye. 

The next step is teaching the capitals. In these 
as well as in the smal] letters, the pupil should be 
made acquainted with the principles of which they 
are composed, so that he may not consider each let- 
ter a separate study. He should also be made to un- 





derstand that all the principles which constitute cap- 
itals, are based on an oval, and that any capital, 
that is made to deviate from that, looses its beauty. 
Exercises, on several sheets of paper, in striking 
ovals, in a horizontal. perpendicular, inclined and 
reversed position, will greatly aid him in making ca- 
pitals. 

They are generally divided into five classes, ac- 
cording to their similarity. Firstly, all those con- 
taining Hogarth’s “line of beauty,” or as it is often 
called, the serpentine line; they are, B, D, F, H, 
I, K. L, P, R, 8S, T. Secondly, those containing 
the swell stroke, they are A, M, N, W. Thirdly, 
those containing the oval found in the O; they are, 
O, E,C, G. Fourthly, those which contain some 
of the principles taught in the second class of smal] 
letters, they are, Y, U, V.—Q, X, Z, are called irre- 
gulars. Capitals, as well as the smal! letters, should 
be illustrated on the blackboard, and the pupil should 
be made to understand all the principles of which 
they are composed. The result will be, that he will 
be able to execute fine capitals without the aid of a 
copy. 

After a knowledge is obtained of the letters, then 
he is prepared to write copies, consisting, lst, of words 
beginning with a capital; 2dly, whole lines, and fi- 
nally, sentences. After some exercise of this kind, 
it is well to withdraw engraved or finely written 
copies, and make him copy from a printed book, in- 
sisting on his observing all the rules he has been 
taught. 

There is, however, yet another subject which re- 
quires some notice, in order to enable the pupil to 
write well, which is, that he is provided with ink 
that flows well and is free from sediment. It fre- 
quently occurs that chalk or copperas is put into ink 
to make it black, and sugar or gum arabic to make it 
shine; this isa great mistake; the less it contains 
of any such ingredients the better. 

Inkstands that are in constant use should be wash 
ed from time to time. 

With the hope that these few suggestions may 
prove beneficial in improving the penmanship of our 
common schools, and may meet with the approbation 
of the members of the Institute, we most respectfully 
submit this report. Joun Beck. 

Maria GILL. 
Joun G, Hoop. 


IIl.—Report on GEOGRAPHY. 

Your committee on Geography are of opinion, that 
‘a word to the wise is sufficient.” They, therefore, 
report the following as the result of their delibera- 
tions: . 

Since descriptive geography is a science destitute 
of philosophy, it can be taught only by definition and 
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description. Being of opinion that the usual method 
of teaching geography, viz. by printed questions and 
answers, is not calculated to make independent scho- 
lars, the committee recommend the abandonment of 
the questions and answers given in most works on 
geography. And instead of this, let it be required 
of the pupil in geography to describe the geographi- 
cal locality embraced in each lesson independently 
of the question; for by so doing you will make both 
independent thinkers and sound geographers. 

The use of maps is indispensable in teaching geo- 
graphy, and they should be the principal text-books 
of the science. Without frequent reference to the 
map, the pupil cannot form a correct idea of the posi- 
tion and shape of countries, islands, oceans, seas, 
lakes, &c., nor of the course of riversand mountains; 
nor can he have a correct idea of the relation differ- 
ent objects sustain to each other, as respects magni- 
tude, direction, distance, &c., al) of which are of the 
utmost importance to a practical knowledge of geo- 
graphy, and can be obtained from no other source 
than the map. In short, “ the map is to geography 
what orthography is to reading.” 

Drawing maps on the blackboard or slate is a very 
valuable exercise, and should be practised in every 
school. 

Astronomy, so far as connected with geography, 
should be brought before the class in such a manner 
as may be clearly comprehended by the pupil.— 
The form and motions of the earth should also be 
clearly demonstrated by the use of a globe and dia- 
grams. The apparent motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies should also be accounted for, so as to make a 
clear and lasting impression of the earth’s true mo- 


tion on the pupil’s mind. 
J. Rinpart Sypuer, 
Emma M’CLELLAND, 
Joun Martin. 





I1I—Report on ARITHMETIC. 

Your committee, in the endeavor to discharge the 
duty entrusted to their care, have given this subject 
a good deal of attention, and a pretty thorough exam- 
ination. The science of Arithmetic is, of all the 
branches taught in our common schools, the most 
practical, not even excepting reading and writing. 
The use and combination of numbers to determine 
certain results, is practised daily by thousands, who 
know nothing of reading and writing. There is 
scarcely one who is not in the almost continual use 
of this science. We do not say it is more useful 
than the ability to read, or the art of writing, but 
that it is more used, and consequently a more prac- 
tical science, we think no one will doubt. Then, as 
it, of all other branches, is the one that is most prac- 
tical, we think it should be taught in a practical 
manner. 


The questions given in our text-books are very 
good and useful, but they are not sufficient. They 
must be varied and enlarged upon by the teacher. 
He must propose questions of his own, numerous and 
varied, to illustrate and apply every rule in the book. 
These questions should be given without any intima- 
tion as to what rule they are to be solved by, and 
they should always be such as may occur in practice. 
At least practical questions should be given till the 
scholars are familiar with all the common questions 
likely to occur in their business life. Then, if hard, 
knotty, puzzling questions are given, let them be such 
as will be most improving to the mind, and elicit 
the greatest amount of mathematical thought. 

Fractions should be thoroughly taught as soon as 
the pupils have been sufficiently advanced to com- 
prehend them. Vulgar fractions first, then deci- 
mals: for decimals cannot be understood till vulgare 
are thoroughly explained. Let the nature of frac- 
tions, as all the varied parts into which whole num- 
bers can be divided, be fully comprehended. Scholars 
labor under great difficulty while at school, and after 
they leave, in the study and practice of Arithmetic, 
because they have not been well instructed in frac- 
tions. Scarcely any question in practice can be 
done without their use, more or less, and if the cal- 
culator has not been well taught in their various ap- 
plications, he finds himself lost, whon in the greatest 
need. 

Many oral Arithmeties are good to exercise the 
scholars, but no book is so good as the practical teach- 
er. Questions proposed by him can be adapted to 
the pupils and made immediately practical. Schol- 
ars can “ go through,” or rather over the book, both 
in mental and written Arithmetic, very often, and 
know no more, and perhaps not so much as if they 
had not gone to school at all; for in the latter case 
they might have been exercising practically at home. 

Books are useful, but they are only auxiliaries.-— 
The teacher must not depend on them to make his 
pupils good, thorough Arithmeticians. Books, with- 
out the teacher, will do better in any other branch 
than this. Arithmetic particularly demands to be 
brought to business life to make itself understood, 
and books alone can never bring it there. 

Let, then, practica] questions oral and written, 
and varied to infinity, be proposed by the teacher, 
and solved by the pupils, (unaided if possible) in 
their heads and on the blackboard, and fully explain- 
ed. Let these questions apply to all the Arithmeti- 
cal rules that can possibly be brought into practical 
use. Such as interest, duodecimals, proportion, square 
and cube roots, arithmetical and geographical pro- 
gression, mensuration, &c, If questions involving 
all these rules are frequently and promiscuously giv- 
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oughly explained, the knowledge gained must be 
useful and extensive, and of the greatest value to the 
student. 

Scholars are particularly fascinated with the study 
of arithmetic, when it is thoroughly understood ; and 
to divest it of the form and ceremony of book rules and 
bring it home to business life, is, in our opinion, the 
Respectfully submitted. 

Szeymour Preston. 
Apa CLEMson. 
M. H. Osernourzer. 


way to make it so. 


IV.—Report on Grammar. 

The study of English Grammar is, to almost every 
pupil, very dryand irksome. There is nothing here, 
as in geography to please the eye; as in mineralogy, 
with minerals before them; astronomy with stars 
and comets swiftly flying around them, or in botany 
with various plants to please the eye. Therefore, 
some system, if possible, should be adopted to make 
the study of English Grammar more desirable and 
pleasant to the pupil. 


Frazee, to whom we are indebted for several lead- 
ing ideas in this treatise, says: The most important 
and distinguishing feature of improvement is that of 
the method of instruction. The greatest and most 
embarrassing defect of some of the Grammars, now 
in use, is their improper and antiquated system.— 
Grammar has been permitted to fall in the rear of 
other sciences in this respect. 


Induction, the great element of school instruction 
at the present day, may be set down as unknown or 
generally so in the Grammar class. The common 
method is to teach the pupil words, primarily and 
mainly, instead of ideas; and to teach the rules in an 
arbitrary manner, without attempting to give the 
reasons of them. Thus depending more on the me- 
mory than the understanding. It is this method of 
instruction that renders Grammar sucha “dry study,” 
and produces so few good grammarians among the 
thousands engaged in it. 


In teaching grammar we would, therefore, call the 
attention of the pupil in the first place, to the noun, 
because it is the only kind of words that makes sense 
of itself; hence the only kind that beginners 
can understand. We can point them to different 
things seen in the school room, telling them a noun 
is a name, and whatever they see isa noun. Then, 
requesting them to name some objects before them, 
it will be an easy task to teach them the difference 
between a common and proper noun. We would at 
the same time inform them of the importance of stu- 
dying English Grammar; what it teaches, its nature 
and its use. 

Then follows the verb: With a noun and verb the 





scholar can form asentence. Then the adverb, pro- 
noun, adjective, article, &c. 

We do not approve, in every case, of classing the 
pupils while engaged in this study. For instance, 
if you have succeeded in giving the scholar a perfect 
idea of the nature of a noun, he is then just com- 
mencing the verb or some other part of speech. Will 
it do to put him in the same class with others farther 
advanced in the study? We say no. Weare aware 
of the fact that it will facilitate the labor of the teach- 
er. But it is like putting a boy in addition, ina class 
in reduction. We therefore prefer, (however oner- 
ous it may be,) to teach each scholar separately, ex- 
cept those who commence at the same time, or are 
in the same rule. The instruction will thus be suit- 
ed to each mind and to each memory. 

A lecture on Grammar is a different matter.— 
That of course will be for the instruction of the whole 
school. 

We have found it useful to request the pupil to 
write down on the blackboard the names of objects 
seen in the school room. For instance, he may write 
down the name of “ John.” Ask him what kind of 
a noun that is, and why? What does John do!— 
“ Reads.” ‘John reads.” Again: How does John 
read? He may write down, “ well.” Now he has 
written down, “ John reads well.” He has construct- 
ed a sentence for himself. Here you have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him the nature of a verband 
an adverb. In this way he is pleasantly led on in 
the study. 

Remember that if we can communicate instruction 
through any of the senses, it will not only be more 
permanent, but more pleasant for the pupil in his 
study. To effect this, make a good use of the black- 
board. We are aware that its use will not be suffi- 
cient, alone, to give the student a thorough knowl- 
edge of this all-important study. But it will greatly 
lighten the labor of the teacher, and much faci'itate 
the introduction of the “tyro” to the more abstruse 
and difficult portions of the work, which must be met 
and understood,before a complete and thorough know- 
ledge of English Grammar can be acquired. 

The mode of instruction proposed, then, is first to 
teach the pupil the idea and illustrate it plainly ; and 
then to exercise him thoroughly upon it. After this 
preparatory training let him commit the words to 
memory. 

This method of instruction saves the pupil more 
than half of the irksome toil of committing to memo- 
ry on the old plan, And he understands his subject 
better. He is taught the rules of syntax by regular 
Induction. In this manner he easily comprehends 
the reason and force of the rules. Therefore they 
are much more easily applied by the understanding 
and retained in the memory. The attention of the 
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pupil is also thus confined to a single point, and he 
is exercised on it, exclusively, until he understands 
it. Then, and not sooner, he is required to combine 
it with what has gone before, and to practice upon 
the whole; but never allowed to extend the exercise 
to anything which he has not thoroughly learned. 
With these few desultory remarks we leave the 
subject ; believing that the members of the Institute 
are competent to make use ot anything useful which 
we may have suggested for the benefit of their 
schools, and to reject whatever may have been ad- 
vanced not in accordance with their own views on 


the subject. Georce M. CLawaes, 
Hannan CRANSTON, 
Joseru N. McCartney. 





THE ART OF TEACHING. 

An Address, by Rev. D. R. CARRIER, of Salona, 
delivered before the Northern Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Association, Jersey Shore, Sept. 28th, 
1853. 

When the request of your Committee had reached 
me, to address you on the ART of Teaching, I took 
an early opportunity of determining the latitude and 
longitude, so as to “define my position’’ touching 
said theme. What are we to understand by this Art 
of Teaching? Consulting my Webster unabridged, 
I found definition second to be, “A system of rules, 
serving to facilitate the performance of certain ac- 
tions; opposed to science or to speculative principles.” 
Now, one could speculate on the art of teaching 
properly almost ad infinitum; but one definition is 
opposed to that sort of thing, and as for laying down 
magisterially “a system of rules” to govern my 
brethren—the pedagogues—I beg to be excused.— 
For at this point, I remember the advice of the Latin 

et— 

ie Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aequa- 

lem viribus.” Take up a subject proportionate to 

your abilities, ye scribblers. 

Webster’s next definition, however—* business or 
employment,”—fortunately comes to my relief; and 
on the art of teaching so defined, I will venture a 
few reflections, introducing them to your considera- 
tion in the modest language of an English writer: 


«Commend thy mind unto candor, and judge not as 
tho’ thou hadst a teacher, 

Nor scorn angelic truth for the sake of her evil her- 
ald; 

Heed not him, but his words, and care not whence 
they come; 

Let us walk together as friends in the shaded paths 
of meditation, 

Nor judgment set his seal until he hath poised his 
balance— 

That the chastenings of mild reproof may meet un- 
witting error. 

And charity not be a stranger at the board that is 
spread for brothers.” 


1. The dignity and importance of the teaching 
art will first claim our attention. And certainly, [ 
may be allowed for a few minutes “ to magnify mine 
office,” a profession which is confessedly esteemed 
by the whole community far below its appreciation. 

Whose is this glaring fault? The blame I fear, is 

hiefly to be attributed to teachers themselves. As a 





class of citizens, we do not sufficiently honor our 
calling. And as in social life, a man who does not 
possess self-respeet, cannot long command the re- 
spect of others: so, in civil life, we cannot resonably 
presume, that people generally will exceed the mea- 
sure of respect we show to our own business or pro- 
fession. 

As a general thing young men do not prapare 
themselves for teaching as a permanent business ; 
and, therefore, when they do engage in it with this 
deficient preparation, they give it a half-hearted, di- 
vided attention. They only regard it asa stepping 
stone to something better, a mere go-between; a 
poor horse, if you please, which, whether easy or 
hard-going, fleet-footed or lazy, gets few caresses and 
very few oats, while the rider whips and spurs on- 
ward, impatient for the hour when himself and his 
poor steed shall part forever. 

But on the other hand, as an excuse for this state 
of things, there is interposed the plea of inadequate 
compensation; people at present are not willing to pay 
for the kind and amount of labor which the interests 
of education demand. 

A moment on that question, if you please. There 
are doubtless instances in which teachers of ability 
have labored on in unappreciated, unrequited toil for 
a season ; but generally in my humble opinion, they 
have received all they merited both of honor and 
emolument. The way to get more is to deserve 
more. Let the first rays of the morning salute thee 
on the road to distinction in thy calling ; let the long 
shadows of evening witness thy unslackened pace, 
and verily, thou shalt reach the goal of thy hopes.— 
Bestir thyself diligently, like the bee, emblem of 
industry and wealth, and drive out the drones from 
the hive; so shall the honey of thy own gathering be 
sweet to thy taste and abundant in thy stores. 


We have now seen that it behooves professors of 
the teaching art, aided as they certainly will be by 
the people generally, to magnify their office, to en- 
noble their calling, until teaching asa learned pro- 
fession shall take its legitimate stand by the side of 
the Bar or the Pulpit. 


This brings us now to remark upon the importance 
of the art of teaching. On this point little need 
be said. We all know that ignorance is not the mo- 
ther of devotion, but of a superstition that has nei- 
ther eyes to see the beauties of religion, nor heart to 
feel its emotions. We all know that ignorant men 
are always the dupes of demagogues, the ready tools 
of tyranny; that the perpetuity of our republican 
institutions is inseparably connected with the sue- 
cessful labors of the school-room ; that all our dearest 
civil and religious interests cluster around the moth- 
er’s knee and the teacher’s chair. 


To their plastic hands are daily entrusted the 
forming minds of millions, like clay in the potter’s 
hand, to be moulded into vessels the honor or dis- 
honor ! 

What a fearful responsibility attaches to this 
trust! Asa vessel of honor, you under God, mould 
the urn of State, and shade the pall, whether black 
or white, which,when drawn, determines the nation’s 
wo or weal. Your hands fashion the honored censer. 
which, when filled with heavenly incense, burns 
with acceptance around the sacred alter. And your 


hands, too, fashion the vessel of dishonor, the cup of 
ruin and shame, which the devil fills, and of its con- 
tents though without mixture and all embittered with 
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the wrath of God, many shall ere long drink and 
perish forever. 

Since then the destinies of individuals and na- 
tions are confided to the instructors of youth, do they 
not occupy an important and responsible position in 
society ? 

II. We pass now to notice, briefly, some of the 
requisites to successful teaching. And the first in 
order, is confidence in your ability. Now in the 
school-room, there is, of necessity, an organized 
monarchical authority of which the teacher is the 
constituted head, combining in his own person the 
legislative, judicial and executive powers; and for 
the harmonious and efficient working of this com- 
plicate machinery, the oil of confidence is very re- 
quisite. 

In going to take charge of a strange school, I 
have frequently observed (and what teacher of expe- 
rience has not ?) a disposition on the part of some 
of the students to sound their teacher. In mathe- 
matics they all a; once have met with several diffi- 
cult problems to solve; in classics, they have sud- 
denly found numerous hard passages to be translated; 
while at the same time some adventurous spirit is 
trenching a little on the authority of the school, just 
for the curiosity of the thing. Wo! to the luckless 
pedagogue who is found wanting in such an emer- 
gency. To fall back on one’s dignity and reserved 
rights in such a case, is worse than useless. If you 
cannot by your ability and energy secure confidence 
and cordial support, better resign the sceptre at 
once. For if you fail here and yet struggle on, you 
will soon feel as Bonaparte said he felt after the Bat- 
tleat Dresden—the rains of empire slipping through 
your fingers. 

2. The next requisite, we notice, is an aptitude 
for teaching; by which I mean an ability to remove 
the difficulties and explain the mysteries which pre- 
sent themselves in the course of study, with such 
clearness and felicity of expression as shall interest 
and instruct the classes; a rare qualification and to 
a great extent the gift of nature. In this respect a 
true teacher is like a true poet, born such. Art may 
develope but it cannot create. 

3. Again, system must be used and discipline en- 
forced. Without a proper classification the teacher 
can do little, comparatively, for the benefit of his 
scholars: and on their part, without a systematic de- 
votion of time and energy, little that is of value can 
be learned. 

But the advantage of system is by no means limit- 
ed to school-room exercises, The key to the aston- 
ishing success of many individuals in business, is 
found in the fact that they have a time and a place 
for every duty and everything ; and everything in its 
place and every duty at its time. While, for the 
want of this simple habit, early formed and perma- 
nently fixed, the lives of many are but a series of 
miscarriages and non-accomplishments. 


The same remarks apply also to discipline. Order 
must be observed and discipline enforced, cost what 
it may ; otherwise, you fail to achieve an important 
result in youthful education. A prompt and cordial 
obedience to authority is a prime virtue, alike of the 
student and the citizen. I am aware that there are 
afloat in many minds certain vague notions of the 
perfectibility of human nature: that persons young 
and old will best work out their destiny, unguided by 
external authority, and left tothe promptings of I 
know not what. Perhaps some visionaries would 





term it, the inborn sense of right and true. I must 
be allowed to enter a caveat against such mawkish 
sentimentality. And all certainly by whom the 
teachings of the Bible and the teachings of universal 
experience are not considered exploded humbugs, 
will regard all such views as worthy only of infidel 
dreamers and learned fools. 

In the family,{in the school-room where the teach- 
er stands in loco parentis, as weil as in civil life, 
authority must be recognised, must be obeyed. 

Another requisite, the proper mode of instruc- 
tion, can receive, at preseat, but a passing remark, 
Analysis is the most simple and natural method of 
acquiring knowledge: and it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that an extensive range of science is suscep- 
tible of its application. The successful teacher wil] 
spare no pains in analyzing truth, and in training the 
minds of his pupils to analytical investigation. He 
will also need frequently to review previous lessons, 
and even first principles; and then, after all, he will 
be astonished at their ignorance of things with 
which he had reason to suppose them perfectly fa- 
miliar. 

III. As to the proper course of study, I would re- 
mark that the common English branches, in my 
judgment, are generally very much undervalued ; at 
all events, a thorough acquaintance with them is, 
in many schools, too little insisted on. The feverish 
desire of many young persons to undertake studies 
in advance of adequate preparation, and indeed of 
actual] capacity, is too frequently indulged. For ex- 
ample,a real, thorough knowledge of arithmetic is in- 
finitely preferable to a mere smattering of half-a-doz- 
en mathematical works. And while on the one hand, 
to the literary class, (always a small one,)the elemen- 
tary branches form the basis of a]! scholarship,however 
extensive ; on the other, to the great mass of the peo- 
ple, these branches, for all useful purposes, are the 
alpha and omega of scholastic learning. I believe 
in the education of the people—the whole people— 
to the utmost limits allowed by their means and op. 
portunities ; but let that education be thorough, and, 
as far as may be, practical in character. Let the 
base be broad and firm, and the superstructure be 
composed of real stones, polished, if possible, “ after 
the similitude of a palace,” and let there be no daub- 
ing with untempered mortar. And in recommend- 
ing a course of study, let us never forget the import 
of the Latin question, cut bono? Allow an illustra- 
tion drawn from the domestic education of young la- 
dies. Every sensible man, if his wife can have but 
one set of accomplishments, prefers that she excel in 
the useful or domestic class—a wife that can cook 
him a good dinner, rather than one that can only 
play music or work pretty dogs on stool covers. So 
in the literary education of both sexes, we should 
prefer the solid to the showy—the useful to the 
merely ornamental. 

IV. We conclude our reflections on this subject, 
by endeavoring to impress the thought that the 
Teaching Art needs more care and encouragement 
on the part of the community generally. We have 
seen something of its dignity and importance, 
glanced at its multiform, its arduous, its responsible 
duties, and we are forced to the conclusion that the 
people at large feel and manifest far too little inter- 
est. We know that the bias of youthful education 
controls after life, that “ Just as the twig is bent the 
tree is inclined,” and yet how recreant are we tothe 
duty of seeing that the yielding, growing intellect 
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be guided aright. Again, we know that youthful 
impressions are ineffaceable, while those of later life 
are comparatively evanescent in character. Take 
your knife, and with your most vigorous efforts, you 
can make but little impression on the grown uptree ; 
but try it on the sapling, make an incision however 
small, scarify however slightly its tender rind, and 
the gnarled and disfigured oak shall show your deeds 
centuries hence—long afier your name has mould- 
ered in the dust. We know all this, and yet how 
careless that proper characters be traced upon the 
living tablet of the soul! How important then that, 
as parents, we should be more careful in the employ- 
ment of teachers, that we refuse the incompetent, 
however cheap their services, always too dear at any 
price ; that we liberally compensate the meritorious ; 
and, by our attendance, that we personally see that 
they do their duty, and encourage them in their duty 
by our smiles of approbation. 





EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 
Extract from Address delivered by Hon. J. R. Jones, 


before the Susquehanna Co, Agricultural society, 
Oct. 13, 1853. . 


The last point I shall ask your attention to is the 
education of the farmer’s son; the most important of 
our topics, the ground work in truth of any great im- 
provement of agricultural art. 

By education I do not mean literary acquirements 
merely,but the whole training—professional, literary, 
mental physical. The professional education of the 
farmer’s son should teach him along, with the prac- 
tice of farming, all the modern principles of the art, 
in its highest stages. His literary education should 
be such as to fit him for that social position which is 
his unquestionable right. His mental education 
should train him to discharge fitly the sacred politi- 
cal duties of that great farmer class, which is peculi- 
ly entrusted with the ark of our republican covenant. 
Is his education of this kind? Gentlemen, I must 
answer, No! youmustanswer, No! Let us see what 
his education really is. 

The farmer’s son is put early to work ; and, as he 
grows up, he learns farming by hap-hazard, until at 
sixteen or eighteen, he is probably as good a farmer, 
as his father; but he is no better. He is not exact- 
ly the lad that carried the stone in one end of his 
bag to balance the bushel of grain—because his fa- 
ther had done so before him; but he is very much 
like him; at all events, he is not acqainted with any 
improved stages of his art. How differentis the train- 
ing of the young mechanic, who serves a regular ap- 
prenticeship with some skilful master; and is even 
obliged, in some countries, to travel abroad in order 
to learn other masters’ improvements. 

The school education of the boy has meanwhile 
kept even pace. His scholarship is as hap-hazard 
as his farmer craft. At the best, with the full liter- 
ature of the District school, he has learned “ to read 
write and cypher;” in some few schools he has ac- 
quired a little geography and history; in some very 
few, his acquirements are still more. In ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, it is the shadow of educa- 
tion which he gets, rather than the substance.— 
Nothing has been done, to enlarge his mind by intro- 
ducing him to the institutions and characteristics of 
other countries and to the events of past times; to 
elevate his thoughts, by making him acquainted with 
the glorious universe, in which this Earth—to the 





uneducated man so vast—is but a revolving atom ; to 
inspire him with noble sentiments from the exam- 
ples of heroic men. Even the reading which he is 
said to have learned, is a cheat; for is the knowledge 
of letters not of books; the only books, which he is 
acquainted with, being his dog-eared lesson books.— 
He has not been taught the habit of reading, the wish 
to read, without which, the power is a useless and 
barren abstraction. His first impressions of books, 
with almost every boy unfavorable, have not been 
corrected by better acquaintance, and in after life 
be is nor likely to touch them except in dislike. 


But there are farmer’s sons whose circumstances 
allow the advantage of the classical academy. The 
boy studies the higher mathematics, some of the prac- 
tical sciences, polite literarure, the Latin, Greek 
and modern languages. The farmer’s son becomes 
a bachelor of arts; but his years of academical life 
have given kim peculiar tastes and habits. He has 
done on manual labor of any kind, his hands have 
grown unnaturally delicate, his dress has been finer 
than the farmers ordinary garb; his associates have 
been weak young men and weak young women per- 
haps—whose habitual language has been contempt 
of the manual labor classes. The farmer’s son has 
become a scholar, but he has lost the habits of the 
farm ; and he is lost to the farmer class ; he is fit only 
for one of the professions. So sure is this result, that 
I would not advise any farmer, who wishes his son to 
pursue his own art, to give hima collegiate educa- 
tion. Even if it do net withdraw him entirely from 
the craft, it will render him in many respects less fit 
for it, while it will not teach him those peculiar 
branches of knowledge demanded by its higher sta- 
ges. A farmer’s son, educated at one of our colleges, 
may become a more learned man than his father, but 
is likely to be a worse farmer. 

If the means of education are thus defective the 
District school too limited, the college too alien from 
the farm, how is the farmer to educate his son ’— 
The question admits of but one answer: we must re- 
form our educational institutions, low and high; the 
District school and the college. The District school 
must be elevated until every child of the Republic 
shall be fitted for his private duties and for his pub- 
lic responsibilities. The college must be reformed 
to meet the educational wants of the manual labor 
classes—the body of the community. 

If the District school be made what it should be, 
the academy and the college will take care of them- 
selves. The good seed, sown at every man’s door, 
will spring up abundantly, and bear fruit, a general 
taste for educational knowledge. Scholars, anxious 
to learn something beyond the District school, will 
be‘numerous; those who have means—and when there 
is a strong will there is a sure way—will resort to 
higher grade institutions, academies and colleges will 
have a broad ground work to stand on. An elevated 
system of District schools is the best endowment of 
our colleges. 

If the millions which have been lavished on the 
unnatural birth and sickly existence of academies 
and colleges had been bestowed on the improvement 
of District schools, I feel confident, the number of 
college graduates in Pennsylvania would be many 
fold what they now are. 

In the elevating of our District schools the first 
great step will be a better organization of the whole 
Common school system. At present it is a chaos, 
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without form, and void—void of uniformity and of 
efficiency. In some districts, the schools are of a 
high grade ; in Philadelphia, their high School is on 
the level of ordinary colleges; in some villages, the 
district school is almost an academy. But in most of 
the rural districts—which most nearly concern the 
farmer—our shools occupy a mean platform indeed ; 
a school mistress, often unacquainted with any thing 
but the lowest elements of the lowest branches, is the 
only instructor. On this grade of rura] education, 
the farmers, the rural population, will necessarily be 
worse educated than the mechanics, the people of the 
cities and villages. There has not yet been time for 
any general effect, but in some neighborhoods, a dif- 
ference not at all flattering to the farmer class, is al- 
ready perceptible. This philosophical view of the 
consequences of different grades of education for the 
children of the village and the children of the farm, 
is too serious to be slighted. Ifthe farmer do not wish 
to sink in the social scale, instead of rising, he must 
elevate the rural schools; he must place the grade 
of education on a more uniform level; he must re- 
organize the general school system. 

My limits forbid my speaking of the details of a 
reformed organization, but I may make a few gener- 
al suggestions. A prime reform would be to sepa- 
rate the office of superintendent of schools from that 
of secretary of the commonwealth. There are duties 
enough to occupy the whole time of one functionary ; 
if not of a board of education. At the outset the su- 
perintendent should visit the different counties of the 
State, should explain by proper discourses the neces- 
sity of an improved educational system; should en- 
list in the cause, our rural population, without whose 
hearty co-operation any general improvement is out 
of the question. Another reform would be a system 
of educating teachers: of examining them, of giving 
them certificates of competency according totheir re- 
spective grades; without improved teachers there can 
be no improved scholars. Another great reform would 
be the introducing of a school library into every dis- 
trict school. The success of school libraries in the 
sunday school system, is so remarkable, that it is 
strange the common schools should not have resorted 
to them. A district school without a school library 
is almost a barren abstraction. Another improve- 
ment important, would be county high schools for 
higher grades of education. Nature has sown broad- 
cast the seed of great qualities, which perishes and 
is lost, though not so immediately in rare instances, 
it falls within the genial influences of education, and 
there grows up a giant inthe land: Were opportu- 
nities extended to every child of the people, who can 
calculate what genius would be developed ! what or- 
naments and benefactors of the human race would 
arise. 

Gentlemen, we must re-organize the school sys- 
tem. The only obstacle I see is the increased cost, 
and that I think will be no obstacle, when the matter 
is considered and understood. A good house costs 
more than a poor one, so does a good horse, a good 
wagon, or a good article of any kind; but the cost does 
not prevent men’s having good articles generally.— 
Convince the community that the advantage of an 
improved system of education more than repays the 
cost,and the affair will be settled. It is doubtful howev- 
er, whether there is any increase of cost ; the increa- 
sed expenditure being probably met, if not more, by 
the indirect saving. The school costs less than the 
alms-house end the gaol. An educated individual 








may be the inmate of a poor house ora prison, but an 
educated mass will produce fewer paupers and fewer 
criminals; this is proved by the statistics of poverty 
and of crime. When we weigh the general advan- 
tages of improved education ; the pecuniary gain 
even; the political necessity ; when we consider that 
without it there is no rock to build the republic on; 
written constitutions being that sandy foundation 
which will fail, whenever the floods come ; when we 
consider the advantages, we cannot hesitate about 
the cost. 

In former times none but young men designed for 
the professions, or of independent fortunes, sought a 
regular collegiate education. Colleges of the old 
model were then sufficient. But the progressive 
spirit of an age, whose name is progress, has imposed 
on the manual labor classes the necessity of scientif- 
ic education. The arts have been developed into 
practical sciences. In the art, which we are now 
particularly considering, there is no institution in our 
commonwealth where a young farmer can obtain a 
professional training, scientitic and practical; and 
there is now none where he can be liberally educated 
without losing his appropriate tastes and habits. For 
our art, for the farmer-class, there is no resource but 
in colleges of some new model. 

A college for the education of the farmer’s son 
should have its scientific professurships more promi- 
nent than the literary, and there should be of course, 
professors of the theory and practice of farming ; and 
also a model farm, and also workshops to teach th 
dexterous use of tools. Every student should prac- 
tise manual labor certain hours of the day—four per- 
haps—which would leave him, ten for study and re- 
citation and ten for recreation and sleep. Four hours 
a day of physical labor, while it would enable him 
to study more diligently and would actually increase 
his intellectual progress, would give the student a 
sound constitution and a robust body. 

The farmer’s son, thus educated, would not lose his 
early hardiness, and his early respect for physical 
labor, he would acquire a practical knowledge of 
farming, the art, in its highest stages, and of farm- 
ing, the science with ali its improvements; in litera- 
ry accomplishments he would equal other collegians; 
in scientific acquirements he would surpass them.— 
Thus educated the farmer’s son would enter on life 
a complete farmer and an accomplished man. To 
the literature of the lawyer and the science of the 
Doctor, he would add more general science and more 
practical knowledge. Young men, with less educa- 
tional opportunities, would resort as apprentices to 
these model farmers, would acquire practically an 
advanced acquaintance with the art, would carry 
upward the whole farmer craft. 

Do not suppose, gentlemen, a college on the plan 
I have mentioned would be confined to the sons of 
the farmer. The blessing of a robust constitution is 
not despised even in the artificial life of the great 
cities. A man is not less fitted for the office or the 
counting house by a vigorous frame, nor does he stand 
lower in city society on account of physica] labor, 
which is voluntarily performed for amusement, or 
health. What are called manual labor colleges have 
always failed, because they have occupied a false po- 
sition. Their express object was to enable the stu- 
dent by his own labor to pay wholly or in part for 
his education; the labor was on the supposition of ne- 
cessity, and was looked on as a badge of poverty: the 
fate of the college was inevitable. But in the re- 
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modelled colleges, labor would be a privilege not a 
necessity ; a branch of education to be paid for by 
the student, an academic duty, instead of a badge of 
poverty. 

Here gentlemen, you must allow me to philoso- 
phize a little—avery little. During the feudal ages, 
when manual labor, more than the iron collar, was 
the badge of the serf, it lost its patriarchal and Ro- 
man dignity. Society has since been at war with 
nature; by whom physical labor, like eating and 
sleeping, is prescribed under penalties, which cannot 
long be disregarded. Without physical labor man’s 
system languishes into feebleness, and preserves any 
measure of health only by severe restraints on the 
appetite for food. Non-laboring people use exercise, 
which is labor under a fashionable name; they ride, 
they walk, they practise gymnastics; they take sum- 
mer excursions. But these mere shadows of real la- 
bor only mock the craving wants of the system.— 
Nature unsatisfied still claims her rights. ‘The nop- 
laboring classes gradually degenerate, and finally 
‘run out.” If our professional and mercantile pop- 
ulation was not continually renewed from the agri- 
cultural and mechanical, it would sink to the lowest 
grades of physical degeneracy. The recovering of 
society from its false position towards physical labor, 
the renewing of man’s true relations with his own 
nature, would be a philosophical result of establish- 
ing our reformed colleges. 

Gentlemen. I have detained you toolong. The 
importance of my subject must be my excuse. I have 
wished to impress on you the improvement of the 
farmer Art, and the elevation of the Farmer Class. 
As a means I have proposed education in practical 
art, and in professional science, and in general know]- 
edge ; education of the body and of the mind. And 
I have suggested a higher grade of District schools, 
and a new model of colleges. If these thoughts 
were fully realized, I do believe the Earth would be- 
come what it has never been since the gates of Eden 
were barred on our fallen progenitor. 





ADDRESS OF GOV. BIGLER. 


Al the opening of the Pennsylvania Female Col- 
lege, at Harrisburg, on the 4th September, 1853. 


Lapres anp GenTLEMAN:—I am most happy to 
meet you, on this very interesting occasion, and to 
hail you one and all, as co-laborers in the great work 
which we are about to commence this morning. 

The Legislature of the State, during its last ses- 
sion, passed an act providing for the establishment 
of a * College” at Harrisburg, having for its aim 
“the liberal education of females in the various 
branches of science, literature, and the learned and 
foreign languages ’’—to be known as the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Female College.” 

Under the provisions of this law, the gentlemen 
named as trustees of the proposed institution have 
made the necessary preliminary arrangements, and 
we have assembled here to-day to witness, and to 
participate in the ceremonies incident to the dedica- 
tion of the first college that has been founded at the 
capital of our great State. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many, asI know 
it should be of regret to all, that this event did not 
occur long since—that the females of this communi- 
ty have so long been deprived of the advantage of an 
institution of this kind. But, in our gratitude for 


present blessings, we can afford to forget the short- 


has been our good fortune to have this opportunity of 
participating in a work so creditable to this commu- 
nity—so congenial to the noblest impulses of our na- 
ture, and so consistent with the highest purposes of 
civilized society. As President ex-officio of the 
board of trustees, I am proud of the relation my 
name is to bear in this commendable enterprise. It 
is this relation that has assigned to me the duty of 
participating in the ceremonies of the occasion, by 
briefly alluding to the objects and inevitable tenden- 
cies of the proposed college. 

In discharging this duty, [ would, first, remark to 
the trustees and the citizens of this community gen- 
erally, that they have certainly never engaged in an 
enterprise more creditable to themselves, more con- 
sistent with the purest purposes and the highest aims 
of the human heart, than the establishment in your 
inidst of an institution of the highest literary and sci- 
entific grade, for the education of females; and I am 
quite sure you have never been engaged in one so like- 
ly to bestow the choicest blessings on society. Your 
rail roads, your iron mills, and cotton factories are all 
well enough in their place. These have been useful, 
in giving employment to the laborer and mechanic. 
and in adding to the general prosperity and wealth 
of the State; but these considerations sink into in- 
significance, when compared with the high purposes 
of this new enterprize. As much as the intellectual 
cultivation of woman rises, in our estimation, above 
the mere physical improvement of the country and 
the accumulation of wealth, must it stand above all 
others to which I have referred. Let me invoke you 
then to make the maintenance and success of the 
Pennsylvania Female College a special care for the 
present. In its infancy, let it have your aid and 
countenance, that you may enjoy the blessed fruit of 
its maturity. Let him who is rich give freely of his 
abundance, and him who is poor contribute his mite. 
Let the old speak words of encouragement—the vig- 
orous extend a helping hand, and the young a willing 
patronage ; for, notwithstanding the fact that this in- 
stitution is to be dedicated exclusively to the educa- 
tion of woman, we shall aot rate him a real man 
who withholds from it the support which he can well 
afford to give. 

A better time for the establishment of a * Female 
College” than the present, or a more eligible loca- 
tion than this, could not be selected. The time is 
befitting, because this work cannot be done too soon. 
The location is desirable, as it is at the seat of gov- 
ernment of our great and prosperous State, accessi- 
ble by railroad from all parts of the Commonwealth, 
and surrounded by a rich and populous country. The 
citizens of Harrisburg are deeply impressed with the 
value of an institution of this kind, and are prepared 
to sustain and cherish it. In a community like this, 
abounding in wealth and refinemeat—where the 
moral and social virtues are so generally cultivated 
—where individual efforts have been so efficient in 
the promotion of literary and scholastic attainments 
—an institution for the education of females cannot 
fail. In the solid basis thus prepared—in the moral, 
social, and I may say, religious tone of feelings in 
this community, we have an ample guarantee forthe 
triumph of this generous work. 

But what next shall I say on this subject? The 
genere! principles of education—the manner of im- 
parting them—their character and consequences, 
open a field so wide and so prolific of interesting 





comings of the past. Let us be thankful, too, that it 
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smallest of these ideas in detail ; and yet the theme, 
in all its parts, is so enticing, that it is hard to be 
forced merely to touch the surface as we run by. I 
have concluded, however, that a slight glance at the 
history of education in our State might not be out 
of place, or entirely uninteresting. We learn, then, 
that at a very early day in the history of the Com- 
monwealth, the cause of education received a meas- 
ure of consideration from those in authority. In 
1701, long before the adoption of the first constitution, 
under the auspices of the founder of our Common- 
wealth,the revered Penn, a charter was granted fora 
school, under the somewhat quaint or Quakerish title 
of “*The overseers of the public schools, founded in 
Philadelphia, at the request, cost, and charges of the 
people of God, called the Quakers.” Subsequently 
this title was changed, at the instance of Penn him- 
self, by the addition of the beautiful and signifi- 
cant motto “Good instruction is better than rich- 
es.” In 1753, a public school was established 
in Philadelphia, known as “‘ The Academy and 
Charitable School of the Province of Pennsy]- 
vania.” In 1789 this institution became permanently 
merged in the University of Pennsylvania, and as 
such it still flourishes with great vigor in the city of 
Philadelphia. * The Dickinson College,” at Carlisle 
was next founded. It was opened about the year 
1784. Then followed the * Jefferson,’ at Canons- 
burg, and the “ Washington,” at the town of Wash- 
ington, in 1802. Then sprang up a brood of smaller 
institutions in different parts of the State. Next the 
Legislature endowed academies in nearly every 
county of the Commonwealth, and these were fol- 
lowed by the erection of the log school-houses on 
every hilland in every dale in the State. Thus the 
cause of education was made to move hand in hand 
with the progress of civilization and improvement. 
The pioneers in the settlement of our State, whose 
brave hearts encountered the savage in his home, 
and whose strong arms subdued the forest, and made 
the “wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose,” 
were not insensible to the value of education, in the 
higher branches of science and literature. We should 
profit by their noble example, and catching the inspi- 
ration of their times, we should be willing to sacri- 
fice much of individual purpose on the altar of the 
general good. 

But the great event of all, in the history of educa- 
tion in our State, was the adoption of the common 
school system. This institution was the offspring of 
a constitutional injunction—and started under the 
auspices of wise heads, pure, benevolent and Chris- 
tian hearts. The injunction in our first constitution, 
and repeated in the second, “that the poor shall be 
taught gratis,” and “the arts and sciences promoted 
in one or more seminaries of learaing,” has not been 
an idle promise * kept to the ear and broken to the 
hope.” But the mandate has been obeyed in its true 
sense. The rich as well as the poor, are now taught 
at the institutions of the government—they meet on 
the same level, and partake of the same great foun- 
tain of truth and knowledge. Thanks to the good 
men and true who have preceded us in the control 
of public affairs, and designed, founded, and sus- 
tained our common school system. It shou!d be our 
ambition and pride to cherish perfect and extend it, 

In all countries, and in all ages of the world, ed- 
ucation and knowledge have been essential to the hap- 
piness of the human race, and indispensably neces- 
sary to the attainment of great national honor, order 





and prosperity, “for education begetteth knowledge, 
and knowledge righteousness, and this exalteth a na- 
tion.” Education, knowledge, the elevation of the mo- 
ral faculties, and the diffusion of religious principles, 
is a work of the most transcendent importance to the 
people of a government like ours. Under this system, 
the mass of the people are the recognized source of all 
legitimate governmental power; and,circumscribed by 
only a few general fundamental rules, which they 
can change in a prescribed way, they may be re- 
garded as the government—as the authors and ad- 
ministrators of the law—as the guardians of the 
public weal, and the dispensers to political favor.— 
Their will gives direction of public affairs, and in 
the ratio that that will is guided and refined by an 
intelligent judgment, may we expect the policy of 
the government to be wise and just. The means of 
education for the great body of the people, should, 
therefore bear the proper relation to the high func- 
tions devolved upon them by our fundamental law. 
To prepare the people for this high and sacred trust, 
should be the first care of the good and wise of all 
parties. The elector should be educated—should be 
intelligent—in order that he may make a virtuous 
and independent use of the prerogatives conferred 
upon him by the constitution; for in this is found 
the principal safeguard for our republican institutions. 
That our forefathers were impressed with this idea is 
clearly manifested in thecon:titutional injunction up- 
on the Legislature to provide for the education of the 
poor. The idea is in harmor y with our whole republi- 
can system, and the similiti.de of our common school 
system to our free institutio: s,should endear it toevery 
patriotic heart. It reflect the beauties of the prin- 
ciples of benevolence and equality, as found in our 
free government. As such, it should be cherished as 
the most sacred branch of our government—as the 
strong arm of our defence as a people—as our gate- 
way to knowledge and science—as a common nursery 
for the youthful mind, in which shal] be sown the 
seeds of knowledge, to be transplanted in the tender 
twig throughout the whole Jand—as,the grand trunk 
of our educational system, from which ail the higher 
branches may spring—as the means by which the 
hidden gems of intellect, often found in the ranks of 
povery, may be brought to light—by which the fra- 
grant flower, wasting its fragrence on the desert air, 
may be transplanted to a genial and cultivated 
soil. T'o the poor, the needy and helpless youth, the 
unbought bounties of our free school system comes 
like the dews from Heaven on the tender grass—like 
morning sun on the opening bud, exercising a re- 
freshing and invigorating influence, leading to matu- 
rity and usfulness. 

But I must not overlook entirely the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of this institution. It is intended ex- 
clusively for the education of females in the ** various 
branches of science,]iterature, and the learned and for- 
eign languages.” Iam, I must confess to you, my 
fair hearers, no advocate of Woman’s rights, as 
practised by Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown, and others of your sex—noram | an admirer, 
to any extent, of the Bloomer co-tume. But I go for 
your rights to an institution of this kind with all my 
heart. I go for every measure to develope the female 
mind, and to train properly her mora! faculties.— 
I go for every measure that is calculated to ele- 
vate and dignify the attributes of her character, 
and that is to make her approximate the image of 
her maker—to kindle and strengthen the intellectual 
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flame, that it may consume the baser qualities of na- 
ture and enable her to shine forth as light in society. 
I shall not, therefore, annoy you by a serious inquiry 
into the propriety and utility of an institution intend- 
ed especially to promote these ends; nor shall I 
wound the sensibilities of your nature by suggesting, 
as has been gravely done on similar occasions, that 
women must be educated in the higher branches to 
make her a fit companion for man. This idea may 
be, indeed it is measurably correct ; but the converse 
of the proposition, according to my view, is still 
more sound. Man should be educated to make him 
a fit companion of woman. But we can afford to drop 
this controversy, and conclude that both should be 
educated—that the interest and happiness of one sex 
is involved in the education and correct moral train- 
ing of the other. If one only were educated and re- 
fined both would be unhappy. Our original quali- 
ties are too similar, and our associations and sympa- 
thies through life too identical, to admit of so widea 
separation; nor should it be suggested that the fe- 
male intellect is not equal to the higher branches of 
education. The power of the female mind has been 
sufficiently vindicated in the triumphs of Miss Som- 
erville, of M:ss Bowditch in mathematics and As- 
tronomy—in the elegant and heart-stiring produc- 
tions of Hannah Moore, of Miss Sedgwick, and a 
host of other brilliant contributors to the work of sci- 
ence and literature in Europe and in this country.— 
Nature, however, has marked a field and sphere for 
both sexes—and that sphere is equal tothe physical, 
moral, and intellectual qualities of each—and should 
be equal to the highest ambition. Woman, from her 
delicate form and finer sensibilities, may not be per- 
mitted to appear in the halls of legislation nor to 
command on the field of battle. But in the domestic 
and social cireles—in the great work of constraining 
the youthful mind to right inclinations—in the for- 
mation of character, her influence is most potent.— 
Much of the character of the son will depend upon 
the training of the mother—the elevated principles 
and correct moral precepts which she has implanted 
in the mind when free and susceptible, shine forth 
and adorn and distinguish the man. The world 
attributes all to him, and lavishes its glories on his 
head. The real work was that of an unseen mother. 
There is no such thing as over-estimating the influ- 
ence of a refined mother, wife, and sister, on the 
domestic and social circle; it acts like a magic spell 
in restraining vice and advancing virtue. The 
rudest man that earth ever bore will cower and be 
restrained in the presence of a high-toned, refined 
lady. But this blessed, this benign influence of wo- 
man, cannot be imparted by her without education— 
without that knowledge of the book of revelation 
and the book of nature, that alone can fit her for the 
great drama of life. Her education should not be 
for mere embellishment and empty show, but for 
practica] use in the great work of life—to give her 
a clear conception of our moral nature and the works 
of Providence. A too free use of light literature, 
fiction, and poetry, I would not encourage. Moral 
philosophy, geology, botany, chemistry, astronomy, 
and history, are studies best calculated to impress 
the mind with great practical truths. 

Education, in its true sense! who can measure the 
magnitude of the work? What a blank the world 
would be without it! How far man would sink be- 
low even his present lamentable condition! De- 
prived of it, he could rise but little abuve the animal 





creation! Whata momentous work it presents! In 
the youthful mind is found a small intellectual spark 
—the elementary principles of an education, when 
applied to this, are like light fuel to the weak em- 
bers. They serve to kindle and to strengthen it.— 
To load this weak faculty at once with the heavy 
material of mathematics, would be to smother it—it 
could not start under such a weight. The mind must 
be drawn forth by degrees, and he isa skilful master 
who fully comprehands this science. The mind 
gradually expands until it discovers and subdues the 
most obstruse problems. The whole works of God 
and nature are opened up before it, as one vast rich 
field for contemplation. He who can so far dwell on 
these thingsas to make them his principal source of 
happiness, so as thereby to quench the sensualities 
of the animal nature, has achieved the great tri- 
umph, He is on the way to intellectual eminence, 
and to the highest realities of earthly bliss. The ex- 
amination of the already admitted developments of 
science, in reference to the material universe, the 
astronomy of the heavens, the revelations of history, 
and the pursuit of other discoveries, are studies cal- 
culated awaken to the highest sensations of de- 
light in the truly refined and Christian heart. To 
think of a science that counts the motions of heav- 
enly bodies, and foretells the coming eclipse of the 
sun for centuries in advance—that measures the al- 
most boundless heavens. Of another that navigates 
the trackless ocean, by pointing from pole to pole.— 
Of the physical sciences and mechanic arts, which 
in our day, have usurped the places of the laborer 
and mechanic. Of the operations of steam, which 
are rapidly revolutionizing the commercial and so- 
cial relations of the world. Of the magnetic tele- 
graph which has brought the people of each hemis- 
phere of the globe intoclose communion. All these 
things are types and shadows of the wonderful 
works which man’s intellect is intended to accom- 
plish under the guidance of heaven. Education 
must be at the bottom of all these triumphs of the 
mind. The intellect must be first drawn forth in its 
weakness, and cultivated and matured. To apply 
the divine idea of Solomon to this process, the “ end 
is better than the beginning.”” We must first have 
the bud and the blossom, and then the full grown 
fruit. 





Epucation 1n Wisconstn.—Some idea of the lib- 
eral support extended to the schools of Wisconsin, 
may be gathered from the fact that the amount of 
School Fund of the State, and the estimated value of 
the public lands appropriated for Schools and Colleg- 
es, is little loss than ten millions of dollars, the inte- 
rest of which is to be forever approprlated for edu- 
cational purposes. 





(<> The saying so often quoted, “¢ The schoo)mas- 
ter is abroad,” originated with Lord Broughman. In 
one of his speeches it is thus introduced: “ Let the 
soldier be abroad if he will; he can do nothing in 
this age. There is another personage abroad—a per- 
son less imposing—in the eyes of some, perhaps, in- 
signicant. The schoolmaster is abroad; and I trust 
to him armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full uniform array,” 





(It is a common plea of wickedness, to call 
temptation destiny. 
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